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SOUTHERN KNIGHTS #12: Dragon--alias Mark Dagon--faces 
an unknown foe who has gone through very elaborate prepara- 
tions to destroy him. Caught by surprise, Dragon is unable to 
defend himself. His only hope lies with his fellow Knights-- 
who know nothing of what has transpired! 1st of two’ parts. 


SOUTHERN KNIGHTS #13: The remaining Knights--Connie, 
Kristin and Electrode--follow a trail that leads them, not 


to their teammate, but to a surprise ally. 
SOUTHERN KNIGHTS #14: 


The return of the first super- 
villain the Knights ever faced--Dread! 


Dread They were only able 


to defeat Dread because Dragon is unaffected by his awful 
power. .This time, Dragon isn't there! How can the Knights 


hope to defeat Dread without him? 
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Rather than conduct a mere mini- 
interview with him, I've offered the mys- 
terious new man on the masthead—Mark 
Borax—an opportunity to editorialize in 
my stead this month, and this is what he 
has to say... 


—DAK 


Alternatives 

What do SOUTHERN KNIGHTS, MR. 
MONSTER, MS. TREE, OMAHA THE 
CAT DANCER, THE BADGER, TALES 
OF THE ANIVERSE and CAPTAIN 
CONFEDERACY have in common? 

They're all alternatives, sure. Some are 
black-and-white, some color—but mainly, 
every one of these titles is just plain more 
readable than your average mainstream 
book. Sound like fightin’ words? Maybe, 
but try them yourselves. I might never 
have, if I weren't managing editor of this 
magazine—and I wouldn't know what I 
was missing. So many books are sent here 
each week that I'm allowed to survey the 
market in a way I could never previously 
have afforded. 

I confess, I'm still prejudiced — 
anything that falls outside the two Ruling 
Houses is immediately suspect of having a 
few loose staples—and they usually do, 
from clumsy transitions, awkward bits of 
dialogue, and curiously-torqued figures to 
loose threads which you don't find as 
frequently at the Big Guns. Despite this, 
most of these titles are just more fun to read 
—refreshingly different from the predict- 
able plots and shopworn scripts of most 
mainstream books. 

Not all the alternatives are blessed with 
the combination of market savvy and 
dumb luck necessary for survival—some 
won't be around next year at this time. So 
why not give them a shot whilethey're hot? 
Your interest just might make a difference, 
and I think you will be letting yourself in 
for a very pleasant surprise. 

Mark Borax 
Managing Editor 
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EDITORIAL: 


UP FRONT 
a rap with dak 
& a message from‘mark 
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WRITER: 
ALFRED BESTER 


from the shadow radio show to the 
golden age green lantern to the stars 
— this superior s.f. scribe spills the 
beans to lou mougin 


0) 


WRITER/ARTIST: 
BRAD ANDERSON 


marmaduke's master of mirth shares 
secrets of syndicated success with 
shel dorf 


WRITER/ARTIST: 
STEPHEN BISSETTE 


the heinous harbinger of horror un- 
veils his hideous schemes to mark 
borax 


BONUS! 
EXCLUSIVE PGRTFOLIO 


mad bissette leads readers through a 
dark journey of swamp thing’s past 
& future masters 
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ALFRED BESTER 
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couple of nice dumb boys from 


interview 


Ifred Bester has, in his time, been 
many things. Award-winning 
ience-fiction author (and, 


brother, if you haven't read THE STARS MY 
DESTINATION and THE DEMOLISHED 
MAN yet, you best get down to your local 
paperback store or public library and have 
them on hand before you finish this inter- 
view!), mystery writer, scripter for radio 
shows (such as THE SHADOW and 
CHARLIE CHAN) and early television. Ten- 
year editor of HOLIDAY magazine. 

He also wrote comic books. That’s why 
he’s here in COMICS INTERVIEW, folks. 

Alfie — as he insisted I call him — was 
a mainstay DC scripter in the mid-to-late 
Forties at DC Comics, and batted out a few 
CAPTAIN MARVEL scripts as well. A lot 
of this period is covered in his autobi- 
ographical piece in HELL'S CAR- 
TOGRAPHERS, edited by Brian W. Aldiss 
and Harry Harrison, in which he provides 
a funny stand-up routine about how an aver- 
age super-hero script was concocted in the 
Golden Age. After reading that chapter, 1 
was intrigued enough to conduct the follow- 
ing interview about his days in the four-color 
field, when he got the ‘‘bad writing’’ — his 
Phrase — out of his system so that he could 
write the good stuff. 

Even today, Alfred Bester isn’t separate 
from the world of comics. There have been 
two incomplete — but famed — adaptations 
of THE STARS MY DESTINATION, one in 
comic-strip form by Australians Stanley and 


ALFRED 
BESTER 


WRITER 


Reg Pitt, the other by Howard Chaykin in 
a truncated Byron Preiss project. We offer 
reproductions of both with this interview to 
contrast two different approaches in render- 
ing the same material in illustrated format. 
Alfie was also given a credit line as ‘‘co- 
plotter’ of THE JOKER #9 — though the 
JSirst time he found that out was when I talked 
with him 

Thanks are due to Jim Steranko for help- 
ing set up this tete-a-tete. And now, to center 
ring... 


LOU MOUGIN: You got into comic books 
sometime between 1942 and 1947? 
ALFRED BESTER: Yes, around then. By 
a fluke, I started writing science fiction for 
Standard Magazines. Two of the editors I 
had were Jack Schiff and Mort Weisinger, 
and also Murray Boltinoff. 

LOU: / didn't know Boltinoff was an edi- 
tor at Standard back then. 

ALFRED: His brother, Henry, was then a 
rather successful cartoonist. 

LOU: Yes, he ended up doing cartoons for 
DC all the way until the Sixties, I believe. 
ALFRED: Did he really? That I didn't 
know, 

LOU: Classics like SUPERTURTLE. 
ALFRED: (Laughter.) SUPERTURTLE, 
Tlike that. Anyway... . a Galapagos turtle? 
Oh boy! 

LOU: / don't know... he was awfully big. 
ALFRED: Harry Donenfeld was a cock- 
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Seay Pea ee ee 
Cleveland had come up with SUPERMAN.” 


amamie printer who printed all kinds of 
fifth-rate magazines. 
LOU: Including pornography, too, I hear. 
ALFRED: Oh yeah, sure. As a matter of 
fact, in his original office, I came across a 
storeroom which had all these — it wasn’t 
really hard porn — a magazine called SILK 
STOCKINGS. Big deal, you know, they 
posed in negligees, slips, with their stock- 
ings half rolled down. I guess that was a big 
thrill in those days. When these magazines 
went bust, owing him money, he continued 
to publish them, hoping to make his money 
back. A cartoon magazii or magazines 
— went bust — didn’t paY him. He con- 
tinued — hoping to get his money back — 
end of part one. Part two, a couple of nice 
dumb boys from Cleveland or Cincinnati 
had come up with a thing called 
SUPERMAN. 
LOU: Jerry Seigel and Joe Schuster. 
ALFRED: Of course. And they had come 
to New York. They were peddling it all 
around, and couldn't sell it anywhere. They 
met Donenfeld, who needed material for his 
comic-book magazines — nobody knew how 
to write the goddamn things, much less draw 
them — so he bought it. And here’s the 
joker... 

Part three. On the back of his check was 
a big paragraph saying that if you cash this 
check, you sell all rights, title and interest 
in this feature to me, Donenfeld. 
LOU: They still do that at many publica- 
tions right now, 


FRED BESTER 
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THE NEW “INDEPENDENT” 


ALFRED: Yeah, but we're fighting °em 
now. The rest is history — the project took 
off. Donenfeld found himself suddenly at 
the helm of an empire, and the poor 
schnooks went back to Cleveland or Cin- 
cinnati. A big deal. I think that, generous- 
ly, he paid them four hundred dollars for 
the story. 

LOU: Which was a considerable amount. 
ALFRED: He continued at about that rate. 
LOU: It was a big amount to them at that 
time. And there was the thrill of getting pub- 
lished when you're a seventeen-year-old. 

ALFRED: Oh God, yes... 

LOU: Your first one was published when 
you were sixteen? 

ALFRED: No, I was much older. I was in 
my late teens or early twenties. 

LOU: J was just checking through this Jer- 
ry Bails’ INDEX. I see your entry on CAP- 
TAIN MARVEL for Fawcett in this list of 
writers. It has you circa 1942 to 1945. I 
guess that could be any story in that period? 
ALFRED: Yeah, sure. 

LOU: So you have any recollection of any 
specific stories? 

ALFRED: No. 

LOU: How did you start doing stories for 
Fawcett? 

ALFRED: Well, you know, that’s a tough 
one to answer, Lou. Uh, I was a commer- 
cial writer, and you’d come in and say, 
“What do you need?’’ They’d say, you 
know, ‘*We’ve been hitting magic too much, 
give us something with corrupt cops, or 
something like that.’” And you go home and 
you write one. 

LOU: Yeah, you go home and you write a 
“corrupt cop 


ALFRED: Well, no, that was against the | flatly that you did not — you know, “‘In 
tules back in those days. Brightest Day, In Blackest Night...” 
LOU: You couldn't write a corrupt cop sto- | ALFRED: I did not like the oath. I thought 
ry for DC Comics, right? it was pretty corny. Pretty tired. And when 
ALFRED: No, cops could be dumb, but | finally Shelly Mayer gave me complete con- 
they had to be honest. trol, I dumped it. I dumped Doiby Dickles. 
LOU: You could have a dumb, honest cop | LOU: Ohhh! 

who the super-hero had to outdo... but not | ALFRED: That’s right. 

be a corrupt cop, like the Raymond Chan- | LOU: That would have been the best 
dler types... achievement I think anyone could have done 
ALFRED: Right, exactly. on that strip! 

LOU: A few minutes ago, Il was going over | ALFRED: (Laughter.) Probably. 

the bit in HELL'S CARTOGRAPHERS when | LOU: Yeah. And I think I’m going to have 
you were fictionalizing a plotting session | a whole bunch of Doiby Dickles fans knock- 
with “Chuck Migg,’’ a comics editor. You | ing on my door with flame throwers. 

told me that ‘‘Chuck"’ wasn't any specific | ALFRED: With that cockamamie derby hat 
editor, driving his cockamamie cab. 

ALFRED: No, no. He was just a} LOU: Did it bother you that Green Lan- 
composite. tern’s ring wouldn't work on wood? 
LOU: Since you seemed to be using a Bat- | ALFRED: Oh, Jesus, really? I didn’t know 
man villain, the thing that surprised me was | that! 

that you said you never wrote BATMAN. | LOU: (Laughter.) Yeah. Wow! 
ALFRED: Never, never, never, never, | ALFRED: I didn’t know that at all! (Laugh- 
never. ter.) 

LOU: You never wrote BATMAN? LOU: This really gets me. You were the one 
ALFRED: | earned my own credits, Idon’t | writing it, and I’m telling you that it 
want any credits that I haven't earned. wouldn't work on wood. 

LOU: Did you make up Doctor Radium, the | ALFRED: I'll put it in the next story. 
villain in there? The strange thing is — it | LOU: That's an idea! (Laughter.) Going 
sounds very much like the Doctor Radium | back to the dark ages — Standard was not 
who turned up in the BATMAN comic in the | a branch of DC or National, was it? 
strip. ALFRED: Standard Magazines? Not at 
ALFRED: | have a hunch that Bob Kane | all. Weisinger got hired away by Donen- 
did it after me — I kind of have that feel- | feld at DC because he needed editors 
ing. I would never have stepped on his toes. | desperately. They needed writers desperate- 
IT wouldn't do a thing like that. ly, so they brought me along with them. 
LOU: We established that you did do | LOU: That was Schiff and Weisinger, right? 
GREEN LANTERN. Somebody told me you | ALFRED: Yeah. 

wrote the Green Lantern oath. But you said | LOU: Okay. You said flatly in HELL'S 
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“I didn’t want to be a PICASSO brush- 


CARTOGRAPHERS — I guess that's the 
only way you can say anything in a book — 
flatly — that when the comic-book field ex- 
ploded, the two Magi were lured away from 
Standard Magazines by the Superman 
group. You said there was a desperate need 
for writers to provide scenarios. You talked 
about the Saturday afternoon that, ‘‘Bill 
Finger took me in hand and gave me a les- 
son in comics scripting.”’ 

ALFRED: I’ve never forgotten that — it 
was the most generous thing in the world. 
He laid the whole thing out for me in terms 
of a thirteen-page story. He did it page by 
page, panel by panel. You know, it took a 
couple of hours ahd, of course, I absorbed 
it eagerly, because it was the first chance 
I had ever had to make any money as a 
writer. This was my big opportunity. He 
was a good guy — so generous to me. Af- 
ter all, I was a potential rival. Yet he did 
it — which is why, ever since, I’ve always 


stood on the burning deck, and his feet were 
‘full of blisters... I'm turning this thing off: 
(End of pause.) 

ALFRED: I'm back. 

LOU: Right! . 

ALFRED: Lou, when my wife and I first 
got married, and set out on our own, we had 
nothing. My Mom and Dad and her mother 
helped us with a few bucks now and then. 
It was never Poverty Row. It was not rich 
or anything like that — but at least we lived 
very modestly, and decently. 

LOU: It was comfortable middle class, in 
other words? 

ALFRED: No, it was not quite comforta- 
ble — it was making-ends-meet middle 
class. Certainly not Greenwich Village or 
anything like that. I rather think, Lou, the 
Village-types, the Poverty Row types, want- 
ed their poverty — it’s not forced on them, 
I think they want it. These are delusions of 
— what can I say — twentieth-century 
poverty. 


tried to do the same thing for other writers. 
I remember, after I finally broke in with the 
help of Bill and started writing regularly for 
them, him taking my wife and my mother- 
in-law to dinner at, of all places, Schraft’s 
in New York. It was kind of a middle-class 
posh restaurant. I said to my wife proudly, 
with kind of a mad glow in my eyes, 
“Darling, do you realize from now on I can 
make... I can make eighty dollars a 
week?"” 

LOU: That was pretty good money back in 
those day, I guess. 

ALFRED: Let's discuss the period just past 
the Depression, if you have the time. 
LOU: J can turn the tape over. 
ALFRED: Okay, you go ahead. I'll get a 
cigarette. 

LOU: Okay. (Pause.) He’s getting the 
cigarette... (More pause.) He’s still get- 
ting the cigarette... You could make your- 
self a sandwich. . . (Mental pause.) The boy 
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The first clash of two Golden Age greats: Green Lantern and Solomon 
Grundy, drummed up on a rush job by Alf. 
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There’s another aspect of it, too. There’s 
a question — now, this is very delicate — 
it’s a question of class. Now, I was exces- 
sively well-educated. You know, three 
universities and all that sort of stuff. Strict- 
ly Ivy League and that bit. I was not about 
to put up with the Village and living in a 
garret. Not for me. My wife, the same thing 
— well-educated. You know, coming from 
a family that went to Carnegie Hall twice 
a week, and to the opera. Class, class s 
I’m not saying that we were better clas: 
just saying that our tastes did not lean that 
way. I didn’t want to be a Picasso brush- 
ing off cockroaches. 
LOU: So the comic books and the other 
writing assignments helped you get away 
from that kind of lifestyle. You told me there 
was no such thing as a DC Bullpen or any- 
thing like that back then. 
ALFRED: Not to my knowledge, at all. No, 
there was one guy who used to write, I guess 
he was kind of a one-man bullpen. He was 
a terrible drunk — he was the son of a very 
famous radio announcer, used to announce 
the Detroit Symphony concerts. His wife 
used to have to come down to the office ev- 
ery Thursday or Friday, whatever it was, 
to pick up his check. If she didn’t, he would 
take it and blow it in one wild, wild after- 
noon and night. Many’s the time I had to 
go out and look for him. 

You must have heard the story of Joe 
Schuster in Florida? 
LOU: He was picked up for vagrancy — he 
said he was the artist for SUPERMAN. Some -| 
body said, ‘‘Well, why don't you draw Su- 
perman?”’ He did, and they dropped the 
charges. 
ALFRED: Aw, go on. That’s not the true 
story. I'll give it to you straight. I was in 
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ing off cockroaches. ..Not for me.” 


the office at the time. A phone call comes 
in from the Sheriff from Miami Beach. He 
said — I can’t do his dialect — “‘Is this the 
place that publishes a magazine called 
SUPERMAN?” 

“Yeah.” 

“We got a guy down here who claims 
he’s Superman.”” 
LOU: Who claims he is Superman? 
ALFRED: Yeah. 
LOU: Oh, Lord. 
ALFRED: What had happened was, Joe 
was a left-handed artist, that’s bad enough. 
They’re all crazy. They're as bad as South- 
paw pitchers. He’d gotten his first big 
money — gone down on\a bus to Miami. 
He went over the ferry, or whatever the hell 
it was that you took from Miami to Miami 
Beach, and was walking up to the mansions. 
In those days there were still beautiful pri- 
vate mansions on the beach, not just hotels. 
He was looking at them, minding his own 
business — just staring at them in awe. Some 
of the servants and residents saw him, got 
a little alarmed, and phoned the police. The 
gops came in a patrol car and picked him 
up. He got rattled, and he said, ‘‘I’m okay, 
I’m okay. I’m Superman, I'm Superman.”’ 
Pulled a roll of bills out of his pocket, tied 
with a shoelace, to prove that he was legiti- 
mate. We had to send a guy down to get him 
and pick him up. 
LOU: / bet the editor had a \ong session 
with him after he did that. (Laughter.) He 
said he was Superman? 
ALFRED: ‘‘I’m Superman, I’m Super- 
man...’’ (Laughter.) He'd deny it today. 
Hell, I remember it. Those were crazy days 
— we were all crazy. 
LOU: The first Solomon Grundy story you 
did, you said, was a rush job for Shelly 
Mayer? 
ALFRED: I was down at the 23rd Street 
office — spending time, or just klunking 
around — I loved that office ‘cause I loved 
the neighborhood. So I used to drop in. He 
called me and said, **Alf,’’ he said, ‘‘we’re 
thirteen pages short for the so-and-so issue, 
and I've got to get a script to the artist by 
tomorrow morning. For God’s sakes can 
you come up with something?” And I went 
home, to my luxurious mansion, (Laughter. ) 
and sat and thought. Actually, do you know 
what the inspiration for it was? It was a story 
by Ted Sturgeon called ‘‘It.”” 
LOU: So ‘‘It’’ — which inspired several 
other comics characters — inspired Sol 
Grundy, too! 
ALFRED: Yep. I told Ted about it. I said, 
“Ted, I'm very grateful to you, and if you 
want a piece of my check’’ — it was, like, 
a hundred and nineteen dollars — I said, 
“You're welcome to it. But I want you to 
know that I did extrapolate what you had 
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Genius Jones — the non-hero hero, based on Alf’s son. by Stan Kaye. 


done with ‘It’ — I think that you should have 
developed ‘It’ further.”” 

LOU: The best line I've heard on Solomon 
Grundy was one that Roy Thomas wrote last 
year, ina comic which he used Sol Grundy 
in. One of the super-type kids he was fight- 
ing took a look at him and said, ‘‘That’s fun- 
ny, he doesn't look Jewish. ’’ (Laughter.) 
ALFRED: That’s great. It reminds me of 
a story that took place during the occupa- 
tion in Japan. A Jewish guy, a G.1., heard 
that there was a Japanese temple — a syna- 
gogue. One Saturday he went to it. And 
there it was — this synagogue full of 
Japanese Orthodox Jews — he was fascinat- 
ed by it. And after the service was over 
everybody left except the Rabbi. He went 
up to the Rabbi and introduced himself. He 
said, ‘‘I’maG.I., and I’m Jewish. I want- 
ed to congratulate you.’’ The Jap looked at 
him and said, ‘‘Funny, you no rook Jew- 


ish.’ (Laughter.) A classic olf story. 
LOU: What was your favorite comic strip? 
ALFRED: My favorite really was GENIUS 
JONES. i 

LOU: GENIUS JONES — you created that 
one, right? 

ALFRED: Yeah, actually, I had to love it. 
LOU: What were the circumstances behind 
his creation? 

ALFRED: DC was hungry for features — 
they were dropping some that didn’t work. 
THE STAR-SPANGLED KID and 
STRIPESY, you know. I wrote him, in- 
cidentally, in my time — and STRIPESY. 
How about that? Well, DC was dropping 
them, and looking fer features to fill in — 
short ones — little four-pagers, or six- 
pagers. I said I would take a crack at it. I 
went home and put together this non-hero 
hero, and showed it to Mort Weisinger and 
Jack Schiff and Murray Boltinoff. They 
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said, ‘‘Well, maybe. . .’’ They weren’t sure. 
I showed it to Stan Kaye, who did a cou- 
ple of sketches, which was so sweet. It was 
really his doing that they dug it. So, we put 
together some stories. 

My wife, Faye, and I remember living in 
a huge brownstone mansion in the middle 
Eastside of Manhattan. We used to give 
huge Christmas parties. We gave one that 
Stan came to. He was very sweet. Instead 
of an angel on the top of the tree, he did 
a lovely watercolor of Genius Jones to stick 
up there. The character is my son, as it were 
— so, of course, it has to be my favorite 
LOU: There have been two adaptations in 
comics of Gully Foyle, from THE STARS MY 
DESTINATION. Reg and Stan Pitt, two Aus- 
tralian fellows, did a Gully Foyle strip. 
ALFRED: The Australians handled it pure- 
ly by correspondence, and I gave the go- 
ahead. That’s all I knew about it. I was very 
sorry to hear that they never sold it, because 
the repros look like beautiful artwork, very 
nice. The other guy who did STARS MY 
DESTINATION, in that great huge art 
book, went bust. I was not at all surprised, 
because people put too much money into it 
It was a beautiful production, and nobody’s 
buying beautiful production these days. 
LOU: That was Byron Preiss. There were 
some people trying to make a last ditch ef- 
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WHEN 5$ VORGA, A SISTER SHIP OF 


NOMAD, ACKNOWLEDGES HIS DISTRESS 
By ALFRED GESTER & STANLEY PITT ASSOCIATES SIGNALS AND ORAWS ALONGSIOE... 


THE SHIP WAS ALONGSIDE IN A 
MOMENT, PASSING IN A SECOND, 


DISAPPEARING IN A THIRD. HIM... HE STARED i 


Tue SISTER HAD SPURNED HIM, 


THE ANGEL HAD ABANOONED 


PULSING, PLEADING 


ME BY. YOU LET ME DIE, 

GET OUT 

voRGA 

I FIND YOU, VORGA. I PAY YOU BACK 
VORGA. I KILL YOU, VORGAL 


HE LEAPED 70 THE FLARE PANEL AND SLAFPED BUTTONS WILDLY. DISTRESS 
SIGNALS, LANDING, TAKEOFF AND QUARANTINE FLARES BURST FROM THE 
HULL OF THE NOMAD IN A MADNESS OF WHITE. RED AND GREEN LIGHT, 
ANO VORGA 7.1330 PASSED SILENTLY. IMPLACABLY, 
STERN JETS FLARING AS IT ACCELERATED ON |S SUNWARD COURSE AWAY. 


‘$0, IN FIVE SECONDS, HE WAS BORN, HE LIVED AND HE DIED. 
AFTER TWiRTY YEARS OF EXISTENCE AND SIX MONTHS OF 
TORTURE, GULLY FOYLE, THE STEREOTYPE COMMON MAN, 
WAS NO MORE. THE KEY TURNED IN THE LOCK OF HIS 


fort to raise enough money to get the second 
volume published. 
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ALFRED: I'm glad they didn’t, I really am. 
LOU: It never did come out. 

ALFRED: Byron is in touch with me very 
much now. He’s on a new schtick, He wants 
me to write stories for computer games. 
LOU: Are you going to be doing anything 
like that? 

ALFRED: It’s not my style. I am a straight- 
line, single-line writer. What Byron needs 
are stories with alternatives, hundreds of al- 
ternatives. This is not for me. 

LOU: Has DEMOLISHED MAN by any 
chance been made into a computer game? 
ALFRED: Not that I know of. 

LOU: You know, FAHRENHEIT 451, and 
I think a Heinlein or two, have been adapt- 


ed for that format — and I think some of 


Asimov's have, too. 

ALFRED: FAHRENHEIT is a single-line 
story, so that'd work all right. But, of 
course, all the books make for wonderful 
alternatives. 

LOU: Give us some background on the two 
major early novels that you did, which are 
STARS and DEMOLISHED MAN. 
ALFRED: Well, you know, Lou, I was 
trained on NICK CARTER, THE 
SHADOW, CHARLIE CHAN. I was 
trained as a mystery writer... 

LOU: And those were some of the first suc- 
cessful science-fiction/mystery novels. In 


Twe ACID OF FURY RAN THROUGH WIM, EATING AWAY 
TwE DULL PATIENCE ANO SLUGGISHNESS THAT HAD 
MADE A CIPHER OF GULLY FOYLE, PRECIDITATING A 
CHAIN OF REACT.ONS THAT WOULD MAKE 3N NFERNAL 
MACHINE OF GULLY FOYLE ~~ ME WAS DEDICATED 


Next Week 
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Australian adaptation of THE STARS MY DESTINATION from a 1967 issue of DR. 
WEIRD, a Texas publication with a print run of 500. 


both the Telepath Society and Gully Foyle, 
they experience some super-human abilities 
— discounting Gully’s super-speed which he 
acquired mechanically. 

ALFRED: This results from two things. 
First, you have to have your hero — you've 
got to give him a different quality. He’s got 
to have something extra in the first place 

In the second place, part of a deep belief 
Thave is the fact that men, women, children 
— whatever, you name it — have got 
tremendous potential which they have never 
yet tapped. And it takes a crisis to bring it 
out. Each of these characters was subject- 


ed to a crisis which didn’t make them super- 
human — it just brought out the qualities that 
all of us have. 

LOU: In the first part of STARS, the abili- 
ty to Jaunte, or teleport, is tested. When the 
scientist is the first one to Jaunte and is put 
in the water tank, they bust the faucet. He 
has to Jaunte to get out of it. So that would 
be the stress situation which brings out his 
potential... 

ALFRED: Right. I like that — ‘‘stress sit- 
uation’ is the expression I should have used. 
I think it's rather interesting to see we are 
living in tremendous stress situations. There 
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It was an age of freaks, monsters,and gro- 
tesques. Alll the world was misshapen in mar- 
velous and malevolent ways. The Classicists 
and Romantics who despised it were blind to 
the cold fact that progress stems from the 
clashing merger of antagonistic extremes. Clas- 
sicists and Romantics alike were unaware that 
the Solar System was on the verge of a human 
explosion. 

It is against this seething background that 
the history of Gulliver Foyle begins. 
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are two reactions to it. Some of us fight — 
and I’m a fighter, what can you do? But 
others of us withdraw completely into, well, 
into the Village. 

LOU: Or into fantasy. 

ALFRED: Or drugs. Which is okay with 
me. Don’t kid yourself, I'm no prude. I’ve 
tried them all. It’s just that I get no charge 
from them, ‘cause I'm naturally hysteric, 
myself. (Laughter.) Since we just wrapped 
up my belief in the potential qualities of 
man, and you said that stress situations are 
necessary to bring them out. 

In the first place, William James once 
said that man lives so far beneath his full 
potential that only in a crisis or, as you 
say, in a stress situation, that he reaches one- 
hundred percent of his capacity. I mentioned 
toa friend what a shame it is that we can’t 
operate constantly at one-hundred percent 
of our full capacity. And he said, yeah, and 
we'd all be dead at forty. (Laughter.) 

But in the second place, there’s such a 
thing, I think, as a biological monitor which 
says, ‘‘Slow down, baby. Just rest a bit. 
Take it easy...’’ And then you can move 
on later. But you need a rest period. 
LOU: / was going to ask you about the ra- 
dio scripting. How did you get into it? 
ALFRED: My wife was working as a ra- 
dio actress when I was writing squinkas — 
comics. There was a new show that came 
on as a summer replacement called 
CHARLIE CHAN. She worked the show. 
She came to me and said, *‘The producer 
of the show’’ — Chick Vincent, his name 
was — ‘‘is desperate for scripts. All they 
have is onescript which sold the show for 
a summer replacement — that’s all they've 
got."’ They had thirteen weeks on their 
hands, and didn’t know what the hell to do. 
So I said, **All right, I'll take a crack at it. 
Bring me a script so I know how to type 
“em, how long, what format. . ."* She did. 
And I stole a couple of what I thought were 
my best comic-book stories, and turned them 
into scripts. And Chick Vincent bought ‘em 
both! They called me in: I ended up as the 
writer on the show — the whole show! As 
a matter of fact, it was continued by NBC 
as a regular show. I ended up as the direc- 
tor and producer and writer on it. I had the 
whole schmear. It was great. Lots of fun. 
Because, like comic books, I didn’t really 
take it seriously. The whole trouble with me 
is I don’t even take myself seriously. We 
were having a ball in the "40s. 

LOU: It was a completely different attitude, 

as opposed to everybody being hyper- 

s, the way they are about comic books 
> 
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‘s 
ALFRED: Yes. Anyway, from there I went 
onto NICK CARTER, THE SHADOW, 
THE SECRET SERVICE — you name ‘em, 
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I can’t remember — oh, HERCULE 
POIROT MYSTERY OF THE WEEK. 
How about that? 

LOU: The old Agatha Christie character? 
ALFRED: And me, who has no French at 
all — you should have seen me trying to fake 
a French accent. (Laughter.) 

LOU: You just do a ‘‘zee’’ for every... 
ALFRED: Yeah! (Laughter.) When in 
doubt, you write Monsieur or Monsira. 
LOU: Or ‘'Sacre bleu. "’ Everybody knows 
that. 

ALFRED: Yeah. That's always a great one. 
I've got a story to tell you about that. In the 
next door studio to us, they were doing 
ELLERY QUEEN. These were closed mys- 
teries. The boys who wrote the scripts would 
not let the actors see the solution of the mys- 
tery until just before they went on the air 
— because they felt that if they knew what 
the ending was, it would affect their per- 
formance. How about that dementia? 
LOU: That sounds like when DALLAS 
filmed three different endings to ‘‘Who Shot 
J.R.?”" and wouldn't let anybody know 
which one it was. going to be. 

ALFRED: Perhaps the writers themselves 
didn’t know. 

LOU: Probably not, until they checked out 
which one would have the best audience ap- 
peal. On THE SHADOW, you were writing 
it when James LeCurto was The Shadow? 
ALFRED: Wait a minute. The first Shadow 
was Carlos Ortega, and then came Bret 
Morrison, and then there was a guy that 
Mutual brought in because the movie com- 
panies were trying to push him real hard, 
to turn him into a star. The world’s non- 
actor of the time. What the hell was his 
name? He married Shirley Temple. He was 
a no-talent. That’s when I quit — I was 
finished with the show. 

LOU: You were out of comics from about 
1947 — you were getting into radio and TV, 
and then HOLIDAY Magazine, which let you 
geta whole lot of good travelling in, | would 
imagine? 

ALFRED: Oh, yeah! I was very happy 
there, because the interesting thing is — the 
reason they brought me in — I was writing 
so many pieces for them, as a freelance in- 
dependent, it was cheaper for them to hire 
me. So they put me on salary, on staff. 1 
was the second in command. It was a small 
intimate group. We had a marvelous time 
putting the magazine together. We all got 
along beautifully. My boss and I, very often 
we would ask each other’s permission to do 
something. He would ask me, *‘Alf, is it 
okay if I do such and such?"’ and I'd say, 
“Yeah, go ahead.’ And vice versa. Some- 
body once said to me, ‘You weren't work- 
ing — it was a goddamn country club!”* I 
guess it was. Travelling on an expense ac- 
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“I’m sitting in Sardi’s with Mel Brooks.” 


count is absolutely fabulous. Not so much 
because of the money, but because back 
then, the magazine was rather important. It 
was the clout the magazine had which gave 
me entre to everything. Since I am a con- 
firmed serendipidist I was able, in any city 
around the world, to just wander and peek 
into a shop, and go in and show my card. 
They'd show me how to make pretzels, or 
whatever it was that I was curious about. 
LOU: Yes, I remember that old ad, ‘‘So you 
are from HOLIDAY. You must meet the ac- 
tor, you must go backstage, you must do 
everything... ‘‘ I think they ran that in the 
mid-Sixties, with Japanese Kabuki masks, 
something like that. I imagine you found stuff 
in your travels to work into the stories you 
were doing? 

ALFRED: Well, nothing goes to waste, you 
know. I have a *‘gimmick book’’ that’s 
about four-hundred pages long. And every- 
thing is listed in it. (Laughter.) You know, 
people say, ‘‘Where do you get your ideas 
for a story?’’ What can I say? I’ve got more 
ideas than I can write in a lifetime! 
LOU: Getting back to the old Forties stuff 
— it was a passing phase, but you had some 
fun in it? ~ 

ALFRED: Yes, learning my craft. Getting 
writing out of my system — because, God 
knows, we have a lot of bad writing to get 
rid of. 

LOU: Well, it appears that a lot of people 
got rid of bad writing — like Otto Binder. 
ALFRED: Is Otto Binder still alive? 
LOU: No, he died in the late Sixties, 1 
believe. 

ALFRED: A friend of mine who I met at 
aconvention said, “I’ve just come up from 
down South where I visited Nelson Bundt.”” 
I said, ‘‘Nelson Bundt, is he still alive?”’ 
My friend burst out laughing, and said, 
“*When I told him that I would be seeing 
you at this convention, he said exactly the 
same thing!’’ (Laughter.) So I'm very care- 
ful now about, *‘Is he still alive?”* 

LOU: Getting back to comics, you said you 
didn't even know anything about THE JOK- 
ER issue which in 1976 or 1977 listed you 
as contributor/co-plotter Alfred Bester, or 
something like that. 

ALFRED: I’m damned if 1 know why. 
LOU: It was written by a fellow named 
Marty Pasko — back when the old Batman 
villain, The Joker, had his own comic book 
for a little while. 

ALFRED: You know something? I always 
visited Julie Schwartz — | loved him. It’s 
possible that I made some suggestions which 
I do not think deserved a credit line, but if 
they wanted to credit me, okay 

LOU: J think it was more like they wanted 
to say, ‘‘Hey, Alfred Bester helped plot this 
thing!"’ (Laughter.)? 
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ALFRED: You mean my name would help 
sell it? 

LOU: / think they were hoping it would. 
ALFRED: As I keep saying, we all help 
each other out. 

LOU: In an earlier conversation you men- 
tioned that your pet peeve is ‘‘civilians’’ — 
amateurs who try to give ideas to 
professionals. 


ALFRED: What I hate is not civilians per 
se — I hate civilians who try to get into the 
act. And you must have been up against this 
as I am all the time. One story: I’m sitting 
in Sardi’s bar with Mel Brooks. Now Mel 
is a comedy writer, he knows ‘em all. 
Would you believe a civilian comes and 
starts to tell him a funny story? 


LOU: Starts trying 10 tell him a funny story? 


ALFRED: Very polite, very polite. But I 
saw the look on Mel’s face, and he saw the 
look on mine. And after the civilian left, we 
both broke up, burst out laughing. I said, 
“‘It happens to you all the time, huh, Mel?” 
And he said, ‘*Yeah.”’ And I said, ‘‘Well, 
they're always coming up to me, and say- 
ing, ‘Got a great story — all you've got to 
do is write it."** Now that’s the civilians I'm 
complaining about — get the hell out of our 
act! 

LOU: Have you ever read Harlan Ellison's 
story about being interviewed on a radio 
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show? He gave the listeners a chance'to call 
in with SF story ideas. He says, ‘Oh, I'll 
try to turn these things into..." It ends with 
him almost dissolving into a mass of jelly 
on the air... trying to put these terrible 
ideas into a storyline. “ 

ALFRED: | really loathe that — leave us 
alone, for Chrissakes. Buy our books and 


leave us alone! 


“BE A MINUTE AVAN, 
BUY WAR BONDS 
AND STAMPS | 
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When comics were comics...A 1942 issue of ADVENTURE featuring GENIUS JONES. 
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‘mold that some science fiction readers com- 

plain that nothing is known about my private 

life,” says Alfred Bester, ‘‘I'm reluctant to talk 
about myself because I prefer to listen to others." 

Wel, in the following anecdote you'll get a chance to listen 
to Alfdescribe the exasperating task of selling a Golden Age 
comics editor a new idea. The anecdote is excerpted from 
HELL'S CARTOGRAPHERS, a British collection of short 
‘autobiographies of op sc ction writers, published in 
1975, including DAMON KNIGHT, FREDERIK POHL, 
ROBERT SILVERBERG and others. 


Being brash and the worst kind of intellec- 
tual snob, I said privately to Weisinger that 
I wasn’t much impressed by these writers 
who were supplying most of the science fic- 
tion for the magazines, and asked him why 
they received so many assignments. He ex- 
plained, ‘They may never write a great story 
but they never write a bad one. We know 
we can depend on them.” Having recently 
served my time as a magazine editor I now 
understand exactly what he meant. 

When the comic book explosion burst, my 
two magi were lured away from’ Standard 
Magazines by the Superman Group. There 
was a desperate need for writers to provide 
scenarios (Wellman nicknamed them 
‘squinkas’) for the artists, so Weisinger and 
Schiff drafted me as one of their writers. 
I hadn’t the faintest idea of how to write a 
comic book script, but one rainy Saturday 
afternoon Bill Finger, the star comics writer 


of the time, took me in hand and gave me, 
a potential rival, an incisive, illuminating 
lecture on the craft. I still regard that as a 
high point in the generosity of one colleague 
to another, 

I wrote comics for three or four years with 
increasing expertise and success. Those 
were wonderful days for a novice. Squin- 
kas were expanding, there was a constant 
demand for stories, you could write three 
and four a week and experiment while learn- 
ing your craft. The scripts were usually an 
odd combination of science fiction and 
‘Gangbusters’. To give you some idea of 
what they were like, here’s a typical script 
conference with an editor I'll call Chuck 
Migg, dealing with a feature I'll call ‘Cap- 
tain Hero’. Naturally, both are fictitious. 
The dialogue isn’t. 

‘Now listen,’ Migg says, ‘I called you 
down because we got to do something about 
Captain Hero.’ 

‘What’s your problem?! 

‘The book is closing next week and we're 
thirteen.pages short. That’s a whole lead sto- 
ry. We got to work one out now.’ 

“Any particular slant?” 

‘Nothing special, except maybe two 
things. We got to be original and we got to 
be realistic. No more fantasy.” 

‘Right.’ 

‘So give.” 


“Wait a minute, for Christ’s sake. Who 
d’you think I am, Saroyan?’ 

Two minutes of intense concentration, 
then Migg says, ‘How about this? A mad 
scientist invents a machine for making peo- 
ple go fast. So the crooks steal it and hop 
themselves up. Get it? They move so fast 
they can rob a bank in a split second.” 

‘No.’ . 

‘We open a splash panel showing money 
and jewelry disappearing with wiggly lines 


-and — Why no?’ 


‘It’s a steal from H. G. Wells.” 

“But it’s still original.’ 

‘Anyway, it’s too fantastic. I thought you 
said we were going to be realistic.’ 

‘Sure I said realistic but that don’t mean 
we can’t be imaginative. What we have to—’ 

‘Wait a minute. Hold the phone.’ 

‘Got a flash?’ 

‘Maybe. Suppose we begin with a guy 
making some kind of experiment. He’s a 
scientist but not mad. This is a straight, sin- 
cere guy.” 

‘Gotcha. He’s making an experiment for 
the good of humanity. Different narrative 
hook.” 

“We'll have to use some kind of rare earth 
metal, cerium, maybe, or —’ 

‘No, let’s go back to radium. We ain’t 
used it for three issues.” 

‘All right, radium. The experiment is a 
success. He brings a dead dog back to life 
with his radium serum.’ 

‘I’m waiting for the twist.” 

‘The serum gets into his blood. From a 
lovable scientist he turns into a fiend.’ 

At this point Migg takes fire. ‘I got it! I 
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comics until Bill Finger showed me.” 
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BEING 


FOLLOWED! 


got it! We'll make like King Midas. This 
doc is a sweet guy. He’s just finished an ex- 
periment that’s gonna bring eternal life to 
mankind. So he takes a walk in his garden 
and smells a rose. Blooie! The rose dies. He 
feeds the birds. Wham! The birds plotz. So 
how does Captain Hero come in?’ 

“Well, maybe we can make it Jekyll and 
Hyde here. The doctor doesn’t want to be 
a walking killer. He knows there’s a rare 
medicine that'll neutralize the radium in 
him. He has to steal it from hospitals and 
that brings Captain Hero around to 
investigate.’ 

“Nice human interest.” 

“But here’s the next twist. The doctor 
takes a shot of the medicine and thinks he’s 
safe. Then his daughter walks into the lab 
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and when he kisses her she dies. The medi- 
cine won't cure him any more.’ 

By now Migg is in orbit. ‘I got it! I got 
it! First we run a caption: IN THE LONE- 
LY LABORATORY A DREADFUL 
CHANGE TORTURES DR. — whatever 
his name is — HE IS NOW DR. RADI- 
UM!!! Nice name, huh?’ 

“Okay.” 

‘Then we run a few panels showing him 
turning green and smashing stuff and he 
screams: THE MEDICINE CAN .NO 
LONGER SAVE ME! THE RADIUM IS 


_EATING INTO MY BRAIN! I’M GOING 


MAD, HA-HA-HA!!! How’s that for real 
drama?’ 

‘Great.’ 

‘Okay. That takes care of the first three 
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pages. What happens with Dr. Radium in 
the next ten?’ 

“Straight action finish. Captain Hero 
tracks him down. He traps Captain Hero in 
something lethal. Captain Hero escapes and 
traps Dr. Radium and knocks him off a cliff 
or something.” 

‘No. Knock him into a volcano.’ 

“Why?” 

‘So we can bring Dr. Radium back for a 
sequel. He really packs a wallop. We could 
have him walking through walls and stuff 
on account of the radium in him.” 

“Sure.” 

“This is gonna be a great character, so 
don’t rush the writing. Can you start today? 
Good. I'll send a messenger up for it 
tomorrow.’ 
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very writer knows it’s harder to con- 
(E) i. than expand, and one of the 
toughest tasks for a writer is to get that 
laugh in three panels or less. Strips like MAR- 
MADUKE are skim read in under ten seconds by 
most readers, so we tend to take for granted the 
herculean effort which goes into composing the few 
scant brushstrokes — and even fewer words, with 
just the right hook 10 snag the laugh. Like most 
great pros, Brad Anderson manages to make it all 
look so easy, even after 30 years at the drawing 
board. 
SHEL DORF: Brad, thinking back to your 
earliest childhood — when did you first be- 
come enamored with comics? 
BRAD ANDERSON: From the very earli- 
est — I must have been pretty young, be- 
cause I'd get ahold of the comics section and 
have someone read the comics to me. It was 
even before I knew how to read that I was 
interested in the comics. 
SHEL: What city was this? 
BRAD: Well, I was living in western New 
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BRAD 


York and the major city there — which is 
not a major city — was Jamestown, New 
York. 

SHEL: Oh, Lucille Ball's hometown! 
BRAD: Lucille Ball’s hometown. She lived 
in Cellarond, and that borders a suburb of 
Jamestown. And there was a big beautiful 
amusement park there. 

SHEL: Did they have a lot of newspapers 
in Jamestown? 

BRAD: When I was a kid, they had a morn- 
ing paper and an afternoon paper. Later, 
they combined to the one paper. We also 
had papers from Buffalo, Pittsburg, and 
Cleveland that were distributed through the 
area. On Sundays we'd have Sunday comics 
pages galore! Yeah, it was great. 

SHEL: Did you draw from these comics? 
BRAD: Oh, I had a pad and pencil — I al- 
ways liked to work with a pencil, even when 
I was a little kid. And I didn’t know how 
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to draw words, but I knew how to draw 
characters. 

SHEL: How did your childhood interest in 
cartooning develop into professional art? 
BRAD: When I was in high school, I looked 
at magazine cartoons and I thought, **Gee, 
I could do that.’’So I started drawing up 
some inked-up cartoons and I sent them off 
to various magazines. I was interested in avi- 
ation, so my first were aviation cartoons. 
The first magazine I sent them to was FLY- 
ING, then there was FLYING ACES, and 
there was SKY-something — there were 
about six or seven different magazines in 
that category. 

SHEL: Do you remember what they paid? 
BRAD: Oh God, I thought I was going to 


ch. I didn’t have a car, I used my sis- 
ter’s bicycle. I sent these cartoons off, and 
I got a letter back. The editor said they were 
going to take ten of ‘em. And I thought, 
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After 30 years Brad Anderson reveals the secret of MARMADUKE’s success. 
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“Boy, if they pay a hundred dollars apiece, 
I'll make some money!"’ (Laughter.) ‘‘Even 
if they pay fifty, I could go down and buy 
that nice little used Ford, or whatever's 
down there.”’ And so, I went down and 
picked out the car and everything. I was al- 
ready waiting for that check. I waited about 
sixty days, and the check came through. It 
was for two and a half dollars per cartoon. 
SHEL: Qooooooh (Laughter.) 
BRAD: Listen, it still paid for a date — we 
ate out. A hamburger then only cost a quart- 
er, a milkshake was a quarter, and you'd 
get into the movies for a quarter, so I still 
made out pretty good. 

SHEL: Af what age were you a profession- 
al cartoonist then? 

BRAD: Probably about fifteen. I was fifteen 
— selling to magazines. 

SHEL: A good start. What do you think of 
our current scene? Do kids get the same kind 
of enjoyment from the Sunday funnies — or 
has television taken over? 

BRAD: I have an opportunity once in awhile 
to talk to various groups — Rotary, Kiwa- 
nis. I was over in Santa Fe the other day, 
and I gave a talk to Rotary. I said, **Proba- 
bly not too many of you in here read the 
comics anymore,’’ and you Should have 
heard the protest that I got from that .au- 
dience! Older men, some were retired, and 
quite a contingent of the younger business- 
men in the community — they all had their 
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hands up, ‘‘We read the comics."’ I said, 
‘That's one thing that I wanted to find out. 
I’ve heard that comics are more popular now 
than they ever have been in history. I won- 
dered if that was really true or not.’’ So, 
it was certainly evident there. 

A lot of people come up to me when they 
find out what I do and say, ‘‘Well I enjoy 
your comic.’ Then, they go on to tell me 
the various comics they like. Everybody 
seems to have different favorites. One thing 
I have noticed is that very, very few people 
tell me that they read all the comics. They 
have their favorites, and they just read their 
favorites. People are very selective. They 
don’t watch every television show, they 
don’t read every page in the newspaper. If 
they buy a magazine, many of them read just 
sections of the magazine — they don’t look 
through the whole magazine. 


SHEL: What's your opinion about the ad- 
venture strip? 

BRAD: I like it. I like the continuity adven- 
ture strip — some of them... some of them, 
1 lost interest in. For some reason they just 
lost their appeal. But some, I just can’t leave 
alone — I have to keep following them. 
STEVE CANYON is number one on the 
list. I really want to find out what's going 
to happen from day to day. Back in the "SOs 
or late '40s, the real gag strip dropped out 
of favor. Everything was a story strip... 
SHEL: That's right around the time they 
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changed BIG CHIEF WAHOO 10 an adven- 
ture strip. 

BRAD: I think ninety percent of the strips 
in the paper in those days were adventure, 
story strips. 

SHEL: Even ARCHIE had little continued 
adventures. 

BRAD: Uh-huh. There was a continuity. 
Then, all of a sudden, television appeared 
on the scene, and the newspapers — without 
you even realizing it — began to drop the 
story strips, replacing them with the comic 
strips. The real comic strip, again. 
SHEL: Must have been a series of editors 
who felt that the continued strip had met its 
match — that television could do it better. 
BRAD: Perhaps. 

SHEL: As a kid did you read comic books? 
BRAD: Oh, yeah. The first comic book I 
ever read was a bunch of reprints of BLON- 
DIE. One of the kids of the gang I hung 
around with had been down to the grocery 
store. They had magazines there. He came 
running back and said, *‘Hey, you'll never 
believe what they’ve got down there!’’ And 
I said, ‘‘What?’’ And he said, ‘‘A comic 
book!" We ran back down, and for ten cents 
you could buy a comic book of BLONDIE. 
By the end of the year, they had a. whole 
rack full of comic books of other strips that 
were reprints. They started selling originals 
later on. 

SHEL: Did you have any favorites? 
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BRAD: I guess, probably, TARZAN — that 
type most appealed to me. 

SHEL: When did you resolve that you want- 
ed to really strike out and be a cartoonist? 
BRAD: After I started selling gag cartoons 
in high school, I began branching out and 
I sold to a magazine called GAGS, and other 
magazines of that type. Of course, A 
THOUSAND JOKES came along later on. 
There were many different titles of just plain 
cartoon gag magazines on the market. 
SHEL: When did you start getting into the 
“‘serious money"’ for gag cartoons? 
BRAD: When I was about eighteen I joined 
the Navy. I took a little box along with me 
that contained a bottle of ink, some pens, 
and some paper. I started drawing cartoons 
in boot camp. I did some on the local base 
when I'd have time — I didn’t have much 
time in boot camp — but as I went into ser- 
vice schools, I would send a batch off to 
SMILES, and other magazines from time 
to time. I kept my finger in it. I cartooned 
on every base that I went to. Or, if I went 
ona ship, they’d want cartoons for the bulle- 
tin board. 

When I got out of the service, my Dad 
had a thriving business going. He wanted 
me to go into business with him. However, 
he became very sick, and then he died short- 
ly after I got out of the service. I didn’t have 
any desire to go on with a business of that 
kind. I thought, ‘‘My best bet would be to 
get a background in advertising — so I ap- 
plied to Syracuse University, and I majored 
in advertising art and design. I went to work 
for the University in their audio-visual 
department. 


But while I was in Syracuse as a student, 
I sold my first major market assignment. 
They call ‘major market’’ anything that 
pays more than $50. I sold to FARM JOUR- 
NAL and a lot of other magazines. But the 
really big magazines out there that the gener- 
al public was buying — like COLLIERS, 
SATURDAY EVENING POST, THE RED 
BOOK, and so forth — I sold when I was 
a student in Syracuse. And I began to sell 
to COLLIERS and the SATURDAY 


“He's afraid to fall asleep...the puppies 
keep grabbing his toys!”’ 
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EVENING POST. I really hit them good — 
Treally began to snowball it there. The ones 
that they rejected I sold to ARGOSY and 
TRUE. By the time I graduated from Syra- 
cuse, I had a pretty good list of magazines 
I was selling to. 

I continued working at the audio-visual 
department at Syracuse. They wanted me to 
stay there, and they had an art department 
that they wanted me to manage. However, 
a couple of guys came by one day and said, 
“We'd like you to move up to Utica and be 
our art director for our public relations com- 
pany.”’ I lasted only about a year up there. 
That was the end of my commercial art 
career. I was selling more cartoons without 
the headaches and the ups that I was get- 
ting in the agency. I could afford to sacrifice 
that weekly paycheck and go ongwith my 
free-lance. So, I broke away and moved out 
to California, 

SHEL: Were you single in those days? 
BRAD: No, I got married after the war. I 
was in the Navy and I got married when our 
ship came back from overseas. 

SHEL: Did being a cartoonist help your 
courtship? 

BRAD: Gee, I never thought about that. It 
probably gave it more laughs than most peo- 
ple have. (Laughter) I used to stay up all 
night drawing cartoons — that didn’t go over 
too well. (Laughter.) I married my high 
school sweetheart, Barbara. It was Barbara 
Jones, at that time. After we were married 
a few years, we had children — one girl and 
three boys. Only one boy’s in the comics 
business, and that’s Craig. He’s in New 
York. 
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SHEL: Craig Anderson, who managed the 
art show at the San Diego Comicons for 
many years — and now he’s with Marvel 
Comics... 
BRAD: Yeah. 
SHEL: /t never was a problem coming up 
with a funny gag? 
BRAD: No, and I figured that anything they 
didn’t buy had a ready market out there of 
about a dozen other magazines. 
SHEL: Were you always a funny guy? Did 
you always see the funny side of life? 
BRAD: Yeah, I think so. 
SHEL: That’s a gift, isn't it? 
BRAD: I never like to get too serious about 
things. It gets pretty depressing if you're 
serious about things all the time. People al- 
ways seem to have all kinds of physical ail- 
ments and illnesses, and so on, so I couldn’t 
see any benefit to being serious. 
SHEL: Do you think that having the light- 
er approach, and Being upbeat, is almost 
like being a Christian Scientist or into the 
Power of Positive Thinking? 
BRAD: Power of positive thinking... Well, 
put a little laugh in your life, and enjoy 
spending your money. (Laughter. ) 
SHEL: That sounds good to me. At what 
point did you have your eye on a syndicat- 
ed strip? What were some of the early at- 
tempts you made that failed? 
BRAD: Oh, let’s see. They were so dumb, 
that I’m glad that they never went over — 
today, I’d hate to try to do them. Some outfit 
that did up these books for printers... 
SHEL: Clip art? 
BRAD: Yes. I did a whole series — every 
year they'd buy fifty-two cartoons. It was 
called ‘Words And Thoughts.’’ The top of 
the cartoon would be what the people were 
saying to each other — down below would 
be what they really would be thinking. Up 
top it would say, ‘‘You have a beautiful hat 
today,’’ and down bottom it would say, ‘‘It 
looks like you have a turtle on your head.”” 
They sold these cartoons to newspapers 
around the country — one cartoon a week. 
They also sold books of advertising art. 
There was a gag cartoon I did once about 
a little handyman called Hickory. Everyday 
he was into a different little job. He was out 
on the job all the time. He had a little truck 
and he did various handyman jobs. Then I 
did one sort of like a real funny STAR 
WARS, called TWENTY-FIRST CENTU- 
RY. It had these characters who had come 
back to Earth after the atomic pile had gone 
off. They find all these artifacts — the ar- 
tifacts are what we have today. These were 
funny characters with big noses and feet. It 
was kind of funny, I thought. Nobody liked 
it. 
SHEL: Did you do anything with a dog in 
it? 
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BRAD: I was told newspaper editors don’t 
like comics about dogs or cats. They said, 
“If you're going to do one or the other, try 
a dog, because they will not take anything 
with a cat in it.’’ There really was no mar- 
ket in those days for animals, because the 
market had been saturated by MICKEY 
MOUSE and DONALD DUCK. So MAR- 
MADUKE had rough going when it first 
came out. But John F. Dille Company, 
which is a national newspaper syndicate, 
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Picked it up. I think the reason they picked 
it up was that they had just dropped a-fea- 
ture and they still had a bunch of newspapers 
on the line. They had dropped the feature 
because they had a conflict with another 
comic that was almost like it. There was 
some litigation in the courts about the whole 
matter. So MARMADUKE came in the 
office and they snapped it up and filled the 
hole. I thought, fet we're going to 
make a bunch of moriy here,’’ again 
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SHEL: Was this a daily panel? 

BRAD: Yes. The same thing happened with 
the daily, as when I sold my first magazine 
cartoon. I got my first report back in the se- 
cond month — everything's delayed by syn- 
dicates — we had eight newspapers. I owed 
the syndicate money this time! 

SHEL: How did they figure that? 
BRAD: After their expenses for the print- 
ing — I actually helped pay for some of the 
printing. 

SHEL: Wow! 

BRAD: | actually owed them money for 
about six months until I got my first check, 
which amounted to about $13. I didn’t know 
anything about syndication. I thought, *“This 
is the way it is.”’ 

SHEL: How did you decide upon the name 
Marmaduke? 

BRAD: The name just came out of nowhere 
— I didn’t have a dog named Marmaduke, 
it was a name that just — after throwing a 
lot of names around — seemed to stick well 
on the character. At one time I thought there 
was a Lord Marmaduke in England. I was 
in England at Christmas time to visit with 
my son. I was talking to some English peo- 
ple, and they asked me the same question. 
I said, “*There was a Lord Marmaduke, and 
I named it after him.’ They all looked at 
each other, and said, ‘‘No, there’s no Lord 
Marmaduke!"’ And I said, **Well, I have 
a better story.’’ (Laughter. ) I did have a bet- 
ter story. When I was in Indianapolis, just 
a few months before that, a guy called me 
up on the telephone. He said he had a brace 
of pistols that belonged to General Mar- 
maduke who was a general in the Confeder- 
acy during the Civil War. After that war was 


over, he became Mayor of St. Louis. So 
there was a famous person named 
Marmaduke. 

SHEL: I've heard people mispronounce it 
— call it ‘‘Marmanduke."’ 

BRAD: I've had people come up and say, 
‘*Mandrake.”* i 

SHEL: Marmalade... 

BRAD: Marmalade, yeah. In fact I’m go- 
ing to have a girl-dog in there soon called 
Marmalady. 

SHEL: Oh, that’s great. Is this an exclusive? 
BRAD: Yeah. (Laughter.) He’s got a lot of 
girlfriends. My daughter has a Great Dane 
— a beauty — and she calls it Marmadutch- 
ess. I thought, ‘Why didn’t you name it 
Marmalady?”’ I thought, ‘‘That’s so good, 
I think I'll use it in the comic pages. So re- 
cently Marmaduke met one of his old girl- 
friends and they ended up with a whole 
bunch of pups. (Laughter.) Her name was 
Godiva. Now I’ve got to bring another girl 
dog in. 

SHEL: What is the idea behind MAR- 
MADUKE? How did you create him? 
BRAD: There was a dog that my mother 
had. He was a boxer. He was a really, fun- 
ny, funny character. I was doing a little dog 
cartoon for SUCCESSFUL FARMING. It 
was some crazy dog, more like Belvedere 
is. He would go out — a little boy and the 
little dog — and they would smoke cigarettes 
behind the barn together. A gag writer sent 
me some gags with a dog. He didn’t have 
a name for it. He said, ‘‘Why don’t we try 
syndicating this?’’ Everything jelled 
together. I didn’t think that MARMADUKE 
was going to go very far because the syndi- 
cate could not pick up a big list of 
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newspapers. They sold it to a few top 
papers, like the Indianapolis paper, the Cin- 
cinnati, and the Pittsburg papers — the L.A. 
TIMES bought it, too. They had a bunch 
of little papers in Ohio, Indiana — and 
through that part of the country. It dragged 
on for years and years — they’d pick up a 
few papers each year, and they'd lose a few 
— it went on like this for years. Then they 
hired a salesman named Willard Colston, 
who's now the Chairman of the Board of 
the L.A. Times Syndicate. He got on a 
Greyhound bus and started going around the 
country. He sold MARMADUKE, MAR- 
MADUKE, MARMADUKE — all over the 
country! So within a short while he had a 
hundred seventy-five papers. 

I wrote to the syndicate and said, **Why 
don’t we do a Sunday page?’’ I was think- 
ing, “If we do a Sunday page — that's 
where all the money is — I can double my 
income.’’ *‘No, "’ he said, ‘‘that’s a tough 
field to get into — I don’t think you could 
make it.’’ This dragged on — I would write 
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“I detest Christmas. I can’t stand it.” 


him a letter every year for about five years. 
Finally, one time I thought, ‘‘Even if he 
doesn’t want it, I think I’m going to draw 
up some Sunday strips anyway — Ill send 
’em in, and if they can’t sell "em, I'll sell 
*em to another syndicate.”* (Laughter. ) Just 
about the time I got these Sunday strips 
inked up, he called me and said, ‘‘Hey, why 
don’t we do a Sunday strip?”’ (Laughter. ) 
So I said, ‘‘Good idea, Bob, I’ll get some 
in the mail for you right away.’’ And about 
two days later he had them in the mail! He 
probably wondered how I did ’em so fast! 
So he said, ‘*Great! Go with it!’ That’s how 
the Sunday page came into existence. 
SHEL: This is the first time that you had 
to think about color. Did you approach the 
color on the page in any special way? 
BRAD: They sent me a big color chart and 
told me to put a tissue layer over the 
original. 

SHEL: With a number? Each color had a 
number? 

BRAD: Yeah. They had about a hundred 
eighty different color variations on it. They 
told me to put a tissue overlay on it and 
pencil-in where I wanted the color with the 
number on it. I did that. I probably got about 
five hundred different colors on every Sun- 
day page, ‘til I finally realized that I should 
get it down to about three or four colors. 
I was very color-wild then. The bill from 
the place that did all the engravings was as- 
tronomical! (Laughter.) We changed that in 
a hurry. 

SHEL: What year did the Sunday start? 
BRAD: | believe it was 1971. Then Wil- 
lard Colston bought the syndicate out. He 
increased the number of papers that were 
taking MARMADUKE. 

SHEL: You got the NEW YORK SUNDAY 
NEWS — that’s a big circulation booster. 
BRAD: That came later. I was in Japan — 
my daughter was married to a Navy man 
at that time, over in Yokohama. I got a 
phone call at about three o’clock in the 
morning. My daughter came in and said, 
“Dad, somebody's on the phone and wants 
to talk to you.”’ I said, **Can he speak En- 
glish?”’ She said, **No, it’s some guy from 
Chicago.*’ Laughter.) It was Willard. He 
asked, ‘‘Brad, how would you like to go 
with United Features Syndicate?’’ I an- 
swered, ‘*Well, I’d been thinking about that, 
Willard, but I didn’t want to mention it to 
you.”’ He said, “If you go with them, they’Il 
take my whole syndicate.’” 

They took a hold of it and they've just 
been going great guns since. They built the 
list up to the point where I think MAR- 
MADUKE has 524 papers. 

SHEL: When did you get into animated 
television? 
BRAD: I didn’t really get into it — the syn- 


dicate got into it. They have a media depart- 
ment, and they sold MARMADUKE to 
ABC. It appeared with HEATHCLIFF THE 
CAT. Heathcliff and Marmaduke shared a 
show for thirteen weeks. It got bumped off 
the air for PAC MAN. But I have nothing 
to do with it. 

SHEL: You didn’t write any of the shows? 
BRAD: | went up to meet the people. I 
didn’t feel they wanted me around — they 
had their own way of doing things. So I just 
said goodbye. 


SHEL: Do you get a percentage of the 
mon 
BRAD: No, I received one shot in the be- 
ginning and that was all. I don’t really know 
anything about television stuff — it's a whole 
different world to me. 

SHEL: Do you have a part in the MAR- 
MADUKE books that are being published? 
BRAD: Oh, yes. 

SHEL: What kind of a deal did you work 
out with the syndicate on them? 

BRAD: Well, I have a straight syndicate 
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contract. The ordinary cartoonist’s syndi- 
cate contract is a fifty-fifty deal. 

SHEL: When did MARMADUKE start be- 
ing published in book form? 

BRAD: Oh, MARMADUKE was syndicat- 
ed in 1953. Our first book was a hardcover 
that came out in 1954. 

SHEL: Oh? That's great! That's fast! 
BRAD: We had a paperback come out about 
a year later. There were a few other books 
in between. Then Scholastic picked it up and 
printed about seven or eight MAR- 
MADUKE books. They’re a huge publish- 
er, they’ve printed over four million MAR- 
MADUKE books. 

SHEL: Wow! 

BRAD: Those are distributed just to school 
children through the schools. 

United Features has their own book sales. 
department now, which they set up about 
three years ago. They're in their sixth book 
— coming out soon from American Library. 
There'll be an English publisher — I think 
he has to guarantee to bring out at least one 
book each year for the next five years. Ap- 
parently they sell out as fast as they hit the 
bookstores. I get people writing to me all 
the time saying, ‘‘Where can I buy a MAR- 
MADUKE book?”’ And I say, ‘*Go to the 
bookstores,”’ and I give them a whole bunch 
of titles. 

SHEL: /t looks like you're pretty success- 
ful now. Were there any hard times along 
the way in the life of this cartoonist? 
BRAD: My strictly freelance days were the 
hardest times and, in the very beginning 
years ofp MARMADUKE — when it really 
didn’t have more than forty newspapers. It 
was a lot of work with not too much com- 
pensation. After that period passed, and 
some people got ahold of it who had confi- 
dence in MARMADUKE, they were able 
to go out there and sell it — they just sold 
the daylights out of it! Ken Riley was with 
United, and he told me, *‘Boy, I wish I had 
a lot op MARMADUKE! Every place I go 
I could sell it.” 
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SHEL: Why do you suppose this is? Does 
your fan mail tell you? 

BRAD: People who read it are very loyal 
to it. It’s a comic that people can associate 
with. They can respond to it from their own 
life experiences. They've either had a dog, 
or do have a dog. It’s a family situation, it’s 
kind of low key. I’ve attempted to draw a 
humorous situation — one that’s very ex- 
pressive through the dog's face, or actions. 
And people like that, rather than a wooden 
figure or people talking about the dog. 
SHEL: The dog really lives. Does he talk 
to you? Do you get inside the dog's head? 
BRAD: The dog's inside me! (Laughter.) 
The dog, himself, is different from most 
comics because he doesn’t talk. He doesn’t 
really do things that people do — like animal 
features do. Lots of animals in features do 
all sorts of things, like driving the lawnmow- 
er or sailing a boat, doing the things that 
people do. But Marmaduke is, for the most 
part, strictly a dog. He sometimes gets into 
some rather outlandish situations. I think, 
“*Well, I don’t really think that a dog would 
or could or should do this, but I'm going 
to do it anyway — ‘cause I like the idea."” 
You'd be surprised how many times I 
received letters from somebody saying, 
“You know, my dog did that same thing — 
you must have been over here watching us.”” 
I receive a lot of letters like that. 
SHEL: One of the charming gags that I 
remember is when the little girl dresses Mar- 
maduke up in a bonnet and puts him in her 
doll carriage — he’s embarrassed because 
of all the other dogs’ reactions to it. 
BRAD: That's a little human emotion in 
there that I inject, but basically Marmaduke 
is a dog. As one person told it one time — 
a dog must have a lot of human emotion in 
him — because of the way he reacts to situ- 
ations. I guess it’s me reacting through the 
dog. But people can look at it and get a 
chuckle, and I don’t try to belabor the gag 
line — I try to keep it fairly simple. I once 
read that the average person will give a 
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newspaper photograph or a picture or a 
comic about seven seconds. If they don’t get 
it in seven seconds, they move on to some- 
thing else. So I don’t try to get real sophisti- 
cated. I keep it on a basic day-to-day basis 
— where people can recognize the situation. 
SHEL: Have you ever run dry of ideas? 
BRAD: Well — not a total thing of running 
dry, but at certain times of year — I detest 
Christmas, I can’t stand it — I think I’ve 
probably done every Christmas thing a dog 
could get involved in. So it becomes very 
difficult. One of the seasons I like is Hal- 
loween ‘cause you can dress the kids up cute 
and they’re out doing things. Even though 
we've had a lot of problems in real life, Hal- 
loween is still fun. Once, Halloween was 
coming up on my deadline. I couldn’t think 
of anything. I'd been doing these things now 
almost thirty years, especially for the Sun- 
day page. I wanted something that was 
colorful and funny. We were beginning to 
move from Arizona back here to Califor- 
nia. The movers were in the house and I 
thought, *‘Well, I'll just sit down here with 
my pad and pencil. Maybe something will 
come to me, ‘cause I've got to have some- 
thing when I get to California." All of a sud- 
den, it just began to flow. I ended up with 
enough ideas for the next six years of 
Halloweens. 

SHEL: Wow, great! 

BRAD: Yeah. So that’s how it works some- 
times. You can have terrible dry spells and, 
the very next day, and in the most stupid 
situation that you can be in, some ideas will 
start pouring out. I don’t know how it works 
with other people, but that’s the way it is 
with me. 

SHEL: What is your process — from con- 
cept to finished strip — for MARMADUKE? 
BRAD: I go to drawing the daily panel just 
like I did in my magazine cartoons. I rough 
everything out on a big sheet of newsprint. 
Then, | take that and I put it on a light ta- 
ble, and put a piece of Strathmore over it, 
one ply, smooth, slick. I use a number one 
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Windsor Newton series seven brush, and I 
draw with a brush. Somtimes, when I’m into 
some detail a brush can’t handle, maybe a 
little dog or cat in the distance, I’ll use a 
pen. I'll just pick up any pen I can put my 
hands on, and do the job. I use Artist Aid 
grey tone sheets on Marmaduke, and some- 
times on other parts of the cartoon. That's 
how I take care of the daily cartoon, and the 
drawings. , 

On the Sunday page, I use another draw- 
ing board. I need a bigger lighter board. I 
draw it the same way I do my others, and 
I draw quite fast. I can do my roughing ex- 
tremely fast. When I’m inking, I slow down 
I’ve got to keep the tip on my brush. That 
slows you down. And, I try, because MAR- 
MADUKE is reduced in the newspapers to 
such a degree, not to get into real heavy 
detailing. I try to give the impression that 
there’s detail. You look at it and you think 
the detail’s there, but if you stop and look 
closely at it, it isn’t there. Your mind is tell- 
ing you when you look at it — it is there. 
I try to keep quite a bit of white space, and 
not get a lot of line-work in there. I use a 
flexible line. I hold my brush about like a 
person would hold a pencil. I draw faster 
and hence, widen a line, and then stop it, 
snap it around. 

SHEL: Do you consciously work at this 
looseness? 

BRAD: I just got to looking at my older stuff 
and I didn’t like it. I said, ‘*This isn’t the 
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way I want to draw — I’m drawing the way 
Tthink I should draw. I should draw the way 
I want to draw."* That happened about the 
time they were reducing things in the 
newspaper. I thought, ‘*Let’s give it a try."” 
Sometimes I still slip back into the old way. 
When I do, I say, ‘*Forget it — let’s get back 
to drawing it right,’’ because the line-work 
does all the work for you. Sometimes you 
create a whole shape or a movement — es- 
pecially if Marmaduke’s running. You could 
use a little thin line and snap around with 
a fat line on the back, and shove them right 
across the page. 
SHEL: Did you ever have anybody assist 
you on the art? 
BRAD: No, I've always done all the art. 
SHEL: / notice you have two drawing 
boards downstairs. 
BRAD: One's for my dailies, and one’s for 
my Sundays. I go back and forth. Somtimes, 
I'll be working on both at the same time. 
I figured if I had two drawing boards, I can 
work on dailies, and if I want to do a little 
inking on my Sunday, I can do it. I’m into 
two different worlds that way. 
Sometimes I'll sit down and start draw- 
ing pictures of Marmaduke in very unusual 
situations. One time, 1 had him inside of a 
dog-house, and he’s looking out the door. 
That's a different perspective — inside the 
dog house it’s dark. He’s looking out into 
the yard. All of a sudden, a cat's head came 
down, upside down, looking in there. Well, 


t talk — he’s strictly a dog.” 


that started a whole Sunday page for me. 
I had the cat looking in sideways, and so 
forth. Sometimes, just by drawing it, I start 
to get ideas. A lot of times, I have a Sun- 
day page that’s almost pantomime — 
whereas with the daily, I always have a gag- 
line. If you don’t, the editors think you for- 
got to put the gag-line under it. They'll try 
to make up one to put under it. 
SHEL: /s that right? 
BRAD: Strange things happen. On the Sun- 
day page, I can work with the balloons, and 
I can just have a gag line at the end. 
The other day an idea came to me. It just 
shows Marmaduke — he’s sitting there look- 
ihg at Dad and the little boy. You see Dad 
running this way with the little boy on his 
shoulders wearing a cowboy hat, running 
around and playing horsey. I didn’t have any 
words for that. Just Dad running one way, 
and Marmaduke looking — here they come, 
back again, that way, and this way. Dad says 
he’s all tired out — he didn’t say that, but 
you know — and ra goes up and 


taps him on the shouldfr. If the last one, 
you see him running with Marmaduke on 


his back. (Lau 


to work with visual situations 
I'ma great fan of Laurel and Hardy and 
old silent movies — they worked so beauti- 
fully with visual ideas. 

SHEL: You've done something extremely 
difficult by starting off with a one-panel gag. 
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It's hard to put everything in one panel. In 
a strip, you have the sequence building it 
up — and then the payoff of the last panel. 
But in a single panel, you must have the 
build-up, the middle part and the payoff all 
in that one square. 

BRAD: That's right, it’s the whole scene, 
everything. And you've got to grab that per- 
son’s eye and make them laugh. 

SHEL: That's a very special talent. Have 
you ever had any editing problems? 
BRAD: No problems. . . 

SHEL: You have your own sort of built-in 
censorship? 

BRAD: On a couple of occasions they've 
called me and said, *‘Well, we don’t like 
this word,”’ or, ‘‘Could you change this?"’ 
Sometimes you get bored. You want to have 
a little fun. I had this gal from the syndi- 
cate call me a couple of times saying, ‘‘We 
really can’t do this,’’ or, ‘‘We really 
shouldn't do that.’ So one day, a couple of 
months ago, I did a cartoon. I had Dad shav- 
ing with his safety razor. The little boy and 
Marmaduke are watching him. The little boy 
says to Dad, *‘Hey, Dad, if you cut your- 
self can Marmaduke lick up the blood?’ 
SHEL: Oh, God... (Laughter.) 

BRAD: You know, I got a call back on that 
tight away, quick. She said, ‘“‘How could 
you do this? How could anybody read that 
the first thing in the morning?”’ 

Now I’ve got two little grandsons. For 
Christmas, they got two vials of blood, and 
they just love it! They put it on their fingers. 

I told her, ‘The kids like it.”* 

“Oh, no.”’ 

“*You don’t know little boys very well. 
But that’s okay, I'll change it.”” 

“Oh, would you? That would be 
wonderful.” ‘ 

“Pll call you back in a little bit.”’ 

I called her back. **I’ve got a new gag line 
for you.”” 

“Good.” 

“‘Got your pencil ready?” 

“*Yeah.”” 

‘‘Hey, Dad, if you cut your nose off, 
could Marmaduke eat it?’’ (Laughter.) 
SHEL: QOooohhh! 

BRAD: She said, “‘That'll never go.” 
(Laughter. ) 

“Well, okay, I'll call you back again.”’ 

I called her back and said, ‘*The little boy 
is saying to Dad, “Hey, Dad, Marmaduke’s 
starting an ear collection.’’’ That wasn’t 
quite so bad, but she didn’t like it either. 
(Laughter.) So I used up all the gory stuff 
I could. Finally I got a real simple little gag 
line, “‘If you cut yourself, could Marmaduke 
kiss it and make it all better?"’ 

“Oh, that’s wonderful." 

She liked that! 

SHEL: Very clever! 
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BRAD: But I had a little fun with the edi- 
tor. Usually my problem with editors edit- 
ing is it ends up being more fun than a 
problem. 

SHEL: You're basically kind of a shy guy, 
right? 

BRAD: Yes, I don’t like to push myself out 
in front. 

SHEL: And yet, you find yourself as a public 
figure. How has this affected you as a per- 
son? You're a star now. 
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BRAD: No, no. The dog is the star. I work 
for the dog, believe me. (Laughter. ) The dog 
feeds me, though. Not many dogs feed their 
masters. Except this one does. But I’ve en- 
joyed doing this, I've enjoyed being a car- 
toonist. I wouldn’t want to do anything else. 
Especially now, but there may have been 
times in my life when I thought of going on 
to something else. Probably would have end- 
ed up being a used car salesman or some- 
thing. I don’t know. |®| 
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me nuts — I needed breathing room.” 


ast summer I took a job plant- 

ing trees in western Maine — 

trees that will be turned into 
pulp for comic books, among other 
things, sort of learning the trade from 
the ground up. When I learned that Name: Stephen R. Bissette 
Steve Bissette would be coming to Occupation: Cartoonist 
northern Vermont for Burlington's Residence: Wilmington, 
first comics convention, sponsored Vermont 
partially by Earth Prime, Vermont's Credits: Art and stories for SGT. 
best comic shop, I made the seven ROCK back-ups, UNEXPECTED, 
hour drive to meet him on the steps HOUSE OF MYSTERY, 
of the Burlington Sheraton, where I SECRETS OF HAUNTED 
corralled him for a three minute talk, HOUSE; HEAVY METAL maga- 
then back to Maine for the rest of the zine and 1941 — THE ILLUS- 
summer. Much later, I caught up with TRATED STORY (with Rick 
Steve and his gracious wife, Nancy, Veitch); EPIC #2 and #6; BI- 
for a warm meal in their rustic home ZARRE ADVENTURES; various 
outside Brattleboro. . . undergrounds; BEDLAM; FEAR- 

BOOK '86; Scholastic Maga- 
zines; paperback and catalog il- 

MARK BORAX: What have you been los.; D&D toy design for TSR; 
up to? scripts for TALES OF TERROR; 
STEVE BISSETTE: Just got back from and, of course, pencils on 
a convention in Concord, New SWAMP THING, plus more. 
Hampshire. Favorite Comics: DARK 
MARK: How'd it go? KNIGHT, LOVE AND ROCK- 
STEVE: Pretty well — I was drawing ETS, WEIRDO, TORPEDO 1936, 
my ass off. If I could draw that fast ev- RAW, THE ONE, SKULL, 
ery day {’d be a millionaire! MOONSHADOW, GYRO 
(Laughter.) GEARLOOSE, GROO, MACK- 
MARK: What did they have yous ENZIE QUEEN, “‘V for Vendet- 
drawing? ta,’’ many pre-code horror 
STEVE: Swamp Thing was big at this comics, anything by Miller, 
show. Last week I did a shop appear- Moore, Kubert, Burns, Rude. 
ance in Glen Falls, in New York State, Favorite Filmmakers: Sergio 
and I happened to bring the artwork Leone, Nicolas Roeg, David 
for GRUMM. Every kid eleven or un- Lynch, George Romero, Mario 
der didn’t care about Swamp Thing Bava, George Franju, David 
— they wanted GRUMM. That was Cronenberg, Don Siegel, Sam 
amazing since we're just proposing it Fuller. Give me a B-movie over 
now. a first-class production any day! 
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MARK: What is GRUMM? 
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STEVE: It’s a mini-series that Tom 
Veitch and I have prepared, a fantasy 
adventure, sort of a modern day fairy 
tale. It’s about a little boy whose life 
is the absolute shits, and all of his 
anger and frustration takes form one 
night as Grumm — this large creature 
that has an emotional bond with the 
boy, Jay. Anything Jay feels, Gramm 
acts on, and it goes from there to be- 
come a JOURNEY TO THE CENTER 
OF THE EARTH type adventure, 
which leads to the real heart and reve- 
lations that move the book as a 
whole...can’t say too much more 
without giving it away. 

MARK: Did you co-create it? 
STEVE: The basic idea was Tom's, but 
the exchange started as soon as Tom 
mentioned the idea’j~ I started the 
drawings. J 

MARK: You're doing the pencils? 
STEVE: No — the whole thing. Pen- 
cils, inks, and either supervising the 
colors, or hopefully my wife, Nancy, 
will be doing the colors. I’m really 
looking forward to it. 

MARK: Is it typical of you when you 
start a new project, to give the writer 
a lot of feedback? 

STEVE: Absolutely. Alan Moore was 
real open to it on SWAMP THING, 
and I'm also doing it with Bill Mant- 
lo on the CLOAK AND DAGGER 
graphic novel. I have no problems 
with ideas — I have strong feelings 
about storytelling, in particular. But 
the writers I work with are usually bet- 
ter at structuring the ideas as a whole. 
At this point I don’t know how much 
effort 1 could put into a job that I 
didn’t have a good exchange with the 
writer on. A lot of the fun for me is 
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the co-plotting. Sometimes, with 
Alan, images that 1 might have had or 
John might have had became an in- 
tegral part of the story. 

MARK: How did you get these images 
into Alan’s plots? 

STEVE: At first, we had to rely on the 
mail — gigantic letters. In the letters 
would be sketches, ideas, things like 
that. When it’s a visual idea you sort 
of have to draw it, rather than describe 
it. 

MARK: I understand Alan’s quite the 
letter writer. ~ 

STEVE: Oh yeah, but,John and I gave 
him a go! We were exchanging reams 
of paper among the three of us. 
MARK: Did you get finished scripts 
in the mail from Alan? 

STEVE: Yeah — very finished. 
(Laughter.) Very full, eloquent, with 
detailed description. 

MARK: Did he give you art direction, 
as in a screenplay? 

STEVE: Yeah, except Alan goes into 
much further detail than most screen- 
plays I’ve read, which are very cut and 
dried. Other than the description of 
the camera angle, it’s just man 
punches man — but Alan goes into 
explicit detail, not only with the 
character, but with what books are in 
his room, what clothes he might be 
wearing, what mood he wants. Some- 
times, he’ll open a script with about 
three or four pages — single-spaced, 
typed pages — describing mood and 
density of detail, items that he wants 
to flesh out the whole story. 
MARK: Some pencillers might find 
that restrictive. 

STEVE: Some artists find it impossi- 
ble, they prefer a very dry script, but 
John and 1 just loved it. I’d prefer more 
than I need rather than have to flesh 
out a story with extraneous things to 
keep myself and the reader interest- 
ed. For instance, I did a job for UN- 
EXP! ED #191, when I was first do- 
ing commercial work, through Joe 
Kubert. It was a George Kashdan sto- 
ry called ‘‘The Ouija’s Omen”’ and the 
whole story began in a trailer and end- 
ed at a lake. I was trying to flesh out 
the story as much as I could, to give 
it some cohesion, and just adding the 
lake to the splash page did it. . . Kash- 
dan hadn’t called for that element. It 
brought in the unity of the water. With 
Alan that wasn’t a problem, I wasn’t 
grasping at straws. 

MARK: When you get a writer who's 
doing his job thoroughly you can be 
free to do the fine tuning? 

STEVE: Right, I don’t have to concern 
myself with the substance of the 
storytelling, I can concentrate on the 
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technique of the storytelling, how to 
tell the story as best as I possibly can 
— it gives me more latitude. 
MARK: What approach do you use to 
find the best way to tell a story? 
STEVE: Well, I drove Karen Berger, 
my SWAMP THING editor, nuts! I 
tended to turn in pages out of order. 
The reason I did this is because, to 
me, the best storytelling is very 
layered. For instance, in ‘‘The Ouija’s 
Omen,"’ for the water to work at the 
ending, I told Joe Kubert, the editor, 
Ihad to show it visually in the begin- 
ning. That’s something I tried to do 
even working from Alan’s scripts. In 
the double-part voodoo story, 
SWAMP THING #41 and #42, Alan 


Above and Below: Interesting use of 
reflective surfaces in ‘‘The Ouija's 
Omen.”’ Can you spot the ghost? 
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would call for certain scene changes. 
One change, I believe it was a cut from 
Billy and the cocaine to the exterior 
of the house the next day, I just al- 
lowed it to filter around in my un- 
consciousness for a few days, until I 
arrived at putting a pond in front of 
that scene, so we jump to the pond 
from the mirror. It’s a very subtle 
thing, but you’re jumping the reader 
from reflective surface to reflective 
surface, and it makes the transition 
click. In that case, it’s not much to do 
with the storytelling, but if I’m doing 
something like GRUMM — where 
Tom has written this very detailed ac- 
count of the series — I go back to is- 
sue one and add notgs which I then 
pass on to Tom. Neteon where I feel 
we need to plant visual clues, so that 
later in the book we're not pulling rab- 
bits out of a hat. For instance, in the 
second book we began with a moun- 
tain lion, and the whole book is set 
in the mountains of New England. 
You know, mountain lions — cata- 
mounts — used to be around here but 
they're not very common now. To 
make that more believable to the read- 
er, on the first page of the first issue, 
which is set in a classroom, I’m put- 
ting a clipping on the wall that the 
teacher clipped from a newspaper — 
“Catamounts coming back to New En- 
gland.”” The reader won't notice it, 
but they’re going to be more likely to 
accept that mountain lion in book 
two. 


MARK: The subliminal effect of 
imagery? 
STEVE: Exactly. And it needn't al- 
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Sneak preview of Tom Veitch’s and Steve’s GRUMM proposal. 


ways be subliminal — this is a pretty 
overt example — a headline to spell 
it out, so that when they get to the se- 
cond issue their unconcious won't trip 
over the lion, they'll accept it easily. 
Well, I’m putting that detail in my 
notes and passing it on to Tom, so that 
he may include it in his script if he 
feels he needs to, But whether he puts 
it in his script or not, I'll go ahead and 
put it in. This is not going over the 
writer's head and rewriting something 
— it’s just a minor visual detail, that 
matters not at all to the writer or edi- 
tor, I would think. But then, it’s the 
sort of thing I’ve learned about 
storytelling by watching films. Nicho- 
las Roeg is a master of that in film — 
what ends up happening toward the 
end of a story that’s layered like that 
is it begins to explode around your 
ears, 

MARK: Like a good Hitchcock film. 


STEVE: Exactly. Alan does the same 
thing with SWAMP THING in that 
whole accumulated story with Abby 
and Matt getting back together, and 
she begins to piece together this 
change she’s been through and what 
it comes from. Alan sets it up so that 
the reader makes the connection, 
rather than his text or our art spelling 
it out, up until the dramatic moment 
where it’s best to do that. The read- 
ers start getting chills down their 
backs, and it's not because we're 
showing gore, or doing this bizarre 
visual stuff in front of their eyes — it’s 
because they’re putting the exact same 
pieces together in their minds. To me, 
that’s a much more vital way to tell 
a story than the old tried-and-true 
redundant captions repeating what 
the picture is showing them anyway. 
It'd be nice if that sort of storytelling 
started to proliferate in comics — a su- 
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perhero story put together that way 
would be incredible! Too many of 
them are very primitive in their 
storytelling, very linear, just not as 
rich or involving. 

MARK: What about Frank Miller's 
DAREDEVIL? 

STEVE: I think Frank did a lot of that 
~ look at the Elektra story. All those 
clues were planted in there, and the 
story began to gain momentum when 
the characters Miller was writing were 
no longer predictable, but were entire- 
ly true to their actions. The story be- 
came completely believable due to the 
accumulation of details. I remember 
reading those few books from the 
Elektra story and, again, it felt like it 
was exploding around your ears! You 
were no longer able to second guess 
what the characters were going to do, 
you were actually gasping at points 
because he caught you offguard. How 
many comics can do that? 

MARK: Might certain comics editors 
find that kind of treatment too subtle? 
STEVE: If it’s done well, it’s not con- 
fusing. It’s still a linear, driven nar- 
rative, very straightforward — it’s just 
enriched, told in such a way that you 
have the reader making the connec- 
tion. You can still tell it so that every 
eight-year-old can follow it, but 
they’re gonna find it more exciting 
than the very dry unemotional form 
of storytelling. 

MARK: You mean we don’t have to 
go into whole new genres — the su- 
perhero might not be dead!? 
STEVE: | want to see the field going 
into new genres — | think that’s 
necessary — but it’s not the superhero 
that's gqne bad, it’s what the creators 
fill it with that’s going to determine 
how effective, powerful, memorable 
it is. Superman’s a key example. I’m 
not a big Superman fan, but Super- 
man is this incredible archetype. Even 
though the book today hardly sells, 
and has been dropping in popularity 
over the last decade or so, the charac- 
ter still seizes the imagination of peo- 
ple everywhere. All it’s gonna take to 
invigorate Superman is to get some 
creators in there to refill the old ves- 
sel with new water — bring it to life. 
I point to what Alan and Dave Gib- 
bons did with the annual — the best 
SUPERMAN story in oversa decade. 
It’s not that Superman is a bad charac- 
ter, it’s not that super-heroes are a bad 
genre, it’s just that people aren’t 
bringing fresh visions to it. 

MARK: What do you think about hav- 
ing Byrne do Superman? 

STEVE: Sounds great — I understand 
that John is going to be working for 
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Marvel and DC, and I hope that re- 
moves the bans on freelancers work- 
ing for both companies, because I'm 
about to do the same thing! I don't 
want to have to deal with resentment 
from one company or the other. Car- 
toonists like John Byrne might help 
to clear the mud out. 

MARK: After all, a freelancer, by defi- 
nition, should be able to freelance! 
STEVE: Exactly, but Byrne’s been a 
Marvel company man up until now, 
and now he’s going to be reinvigorat- 
ing DC — business interests would 
therefore dictate that he's a turncoat! 
(Laughter.) At least, from Marvel's 
point of view. However, for Byrne it’s 
the best of both worlds. A dream come 
true — doing SUPERMAN — and 
why shouldn’t he? It’s to the compa- 
nies’ benefit for the creators to be true 
to their own visions, make the charac- 
ters more valuable, but I don’t know 
if the companies think that way yet. 
MARK: If DC has recruited Byrne for 
SUPERMAN, then DC should accept 
in good grace your going over to Mar- 
vel for CLOAK AND DAGGER. 
STEVE: Let’s see if that’s true or not. 
(Laughter.) 


WRITER/ARTIST 


they put the pieces together themselves.” 


MARK: How did that come about? 
STEVE: I won’t go into specifics, 
other than to say that Nancy and I 
have a new baby. SWAMP THING is 
a monthly book, but I’m not a month- 
ly cartoonist. Every three issues or so 
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we had a fill-in. It took me about five 
to six weeks to pencil a 23-page book. 
It drove my editor up the wall, it 
drove the company up the wall. So I 
didn’t make a monthly paycheck, plus 
SWAMP THING did not earn royal- 
ties. It may be a critical success, and 
it may be a prestigious book for DC, 
but it’s not outselling TEEN TITANS! 
As a result, 1 was put in the position 
of having to think of doing a major 
project. There’s no way I could do that 
and still have continued SWAMP 
THING. So Bill Mantlo gave me a call, 
asking if I knew anyone who wanted 
to take over the monthly CLOAK AND 
DAGGER book. I suggested a couple 
names, then we started talking, which 
led to him asking me to do the graphic 
novel, which is a horror story — Bill 
knew exactly how to hook my in- 
terest! And Bill proposed the kind of 
royalties they were making on the 
CLOAK AND DAGGER book, and the 
money sounded. good, the story 
sounded good, and I was feeling the 
need to do some outside work, if only 
so that I could be in a better bargain- 
ing position with DC, with the finan- 
cial need of another child. 

MARK: So your working on CLOAK 
AND DAGGER does not imply that 
you won't be working for DC? 
STEVE: Not at all — I’m going to con- 
tinue working for DC, as long as they 
want me. As of our last issue of 
SWAMP THING, #50, it was exactly 
three years that we'd been working on 
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“The Champion” — Steve's insectuous twist on a 1976 Kubert School homework assignment. 
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the book. You work that long on ary 
one project, even though you're a free- 
lancer, you’re treated like an em- 
ployee, you start to think like an em- 
ployee. And there were a number of 
things happening at DC that were 
turning into a great distraction — 
driving me nuts. It took Nancy to 
point out that I’m a freelancer! I need- 
ed breathing room, as much for crea- 
tive reasons as for financial ones. I can 
write, pencil, ink and color — I cons- 
tantly have story ideas, and over this 
two-and-a-half year period my story 
ideas that couldn’t be fed into 
SWAMP THING | just had to cast off 
or jot down. After a while that gets 
very frustrating — denying the crea- 
tive impulses that come through you. 
It got to the point where the accumu- 
lation became as much of a pressure 
on me as the financial pressures. 
MARK: So now you're going to unclog 
the back-up? 

STEVE: Exactly. GRUMM is the 
project I’m really behind in right now, 
but I've been working on CLOAK 
AND DAGGER with Mantlo. Jack 
Butterworth, who used to work for 
Warren Publications, and I have just 
put together a four-to-six issue detec- 
tive horror book — which if GRUMM 
sells, I'll be doing afterward. DC has 
also pitched me a project Cary Bates 


— 


has developed — ULTIMUS REX, a 
wild dinosaur concept. I'd like to do 
it with Bill Wray if at all possible. 

MARK: I was first informed of your 
fertile imagination when Tod Smith 
told me a story about the Kubert 
school. You were assigned to draw a 
horse race that evidently turned out 
to have nothing to do with horses? 

STEVE: It was a Ric Estrada assign- 
ment. Ric was one of the best teachers 
at the school, also a devout Mormon, 
so that most of his assignments had 
a very pointed moral lesson. The 
nightmare assignment of our first year 
was called ‘“‘The Champion’’ and it 
was a one-page story about a horse. 
Basically, these horses were trained to 
obey a whistle. The horse that obeyed, 
despite the urge for food, and went 
back to the master, was the champi- 
on. The stupid animal, right? The 
moral lesson is obvious. At the time, 
I hated drawing horses, and the as- 
signment was due in a day, as tight 
a deadline as we always got at the 
school — realistic training for going 
out into the field. I told the same sto- 
ry, but in my own sardonic manner. 
It was an ant, with these aphids, and 
the aphids were the equivalent of the 
horses. (Laughter.) The ants had aphid 
food set up, and the aphids were 
turned loose. Even though Ric was 
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mad at me he still loved the project 
— because you had these ridiculous 
aphids running down the track! The 
ant blows the whistle and this one 
aphid comes back and the other two 
are carted off to be fed to the young 
ants! I was always looking to under- 
mine Ric’s puritan urges. (Laughter.) 
MARK: Did you grow up watching 
horror films? 

STEVE: Oh, yeah. The first film I 
remember seeing was THE BEAST AT 
20,000 FATHOMS on TV. I must've 
been three. From that time on I was 
hooked. My parents were very toler- 
ant — they allowed me, at a very 
young age, to stay up all hours of the 
night to watch these great and not-so- 
great movies. 

MARK: Do you agree with Stephen 
King that horror is one of the most 
moral forms of fiction? 

STEVE: I don't go 100% with that 
statement by any means. Horror is 
horror because it breaks all the taboos. 
For it to be truly effective, it has to 
break taboo — taboo being what our 
culture considers unspeakable, un- 
showable, untouchable. King’s moral 
imperative sometimes has him ‘pull- 
ing his punches, weakening what he 
does, Pet Semetary being the classic 
example of this. The core of that book 
is some of the blackest and most 
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powerful writing King has ever done, 
but he didn’t have the balls to follow 
through. You can see the point where 
he backed away from his own book, 
where it was too much for him to con- 
tinue, and as a result it hasn’t the 
courage to fulfill its own premise. The 
book simply falls to pieces by the end. 

However, look at Clive Barker's fic- 
tion — he goes far beyond King, he 
doesn’t feel that moral urgency that 
dilutes some of King’s work. Clive’s 
horror fiction pretty consistently com- 
pletes or even exceeds the horrible 
premise of each tale; you get the feel- 
ing that Clive’s revulsion toward his 
own ideas fuels rather than limits his 
writing. He stands in my mind as one 
of the key practitioners of the horror 
genre in about a decade, and is capa- 
ble of truly ebreaking some new 
ground, as he breaks all these cultur- 
al taboos with abandon. 
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Ramsey Campbell summed it up 
best: ‘‘Horror is all. we have not yet 
come to terms with.”’ Breaking taboo. 
MARK: Such as Alan Moore's twist 
on the werewolf? 


STEVE: Actually, the idea of a men- 
struating werewolf was one that | had 
ages ago, I just didn’t know where to 
go with it. I proposed it to Alan and 
he brought it to life. 

MARK: You guys managed to pull off 
a feminist story without saying any- 
thing about feminism! 


STEVE: Yeah, and a lot of women 
readers came to the book because of 
that particular issue. Some of them 
found it infuriating, they couldn’t 
shake their feelings, others just found 
it a really powerful story that they 
didn’t expect to be reading in comics. 
MARK: Why did they find it 
infuriating? 
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STEVE: Well, it's a horror story. 
We're proposing a character they 
could identify with, and her option for 
dealing with her problems is suicide 
— that’s not a very positive statement! 
MARK: But you were portraying a 
cultural-sexual condition that exists. 
STEVE: It’s tragic. The fact is, had we 
told it in the genre of romance comics, 
it would have had a different ending. 
Unfortunately, characters trapped in 
a horror comic don’t particularly have 
a real good time. We were just por- 
traying a tragedy — we weren’t sug- 
gesting an out, we were portraying 
genuine feelings that exist in the real 
world, through the méjaphor of lycan- 
thropy. The conceit ofthe horror sto- 
ry, trying to show it as vividly and 
tragically as we could. 

MARK: Is that what makes readers 
call SWAMP THING a “‘real’’ book? 
Obviously, there isn’t any character 
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called Swamp Thing that actually 
roams around Louisiana swamps. 
STEVE: No, but ‘‘real’’ in this case 
means that the reader gets lost in it, 
it becomes an experience. Also, we 
tried to set SWAMP THING in the real 
world. Part of why the horror genre 
has been looked at as a ghetto in liter- 
ature is that it was often done as a 
period piece, in this exotic setting 
with people unlike any you've ever 
met. It’s not real. We went to great 
pains to make Houma, Louisiana look 
like Houma, Louisiana. That grounds 
everybody, so once we started reveal- 
ing the fantastic events, it’s ground- 
ed in reality. 

MARK: When the fantasy explodes 
it’s more potent in contrast to the 
reality? 

STEVE: Exactly. The definition of the 
fantastic is the explosion into the real 
world of some fantastic event. I say 
‘fantastic’ as opposed to what the 
French call the “marvelous tale’” — 
ALICE IN WONDERLAND, where 
anything can happen. In a fantastic 
tale, whether it be science fiction, hor- 
ror, or whatever, it is rooted in the real 
world. An example of fantasy I point 
to is TIME BANDITS — they set up 
areal boy, his dreary life in England. 
At the point where that knight comes 
crashing through the wall you could 
swallow your heart for a second! You 
absolutely believe it, whereas in 
ALICE, anything can happen, you sort 
of take it in stride. 

MARK: What makes SWAMP THING 
more ‘“‘real’’ than SUPERMAN? 
STEVE: In SWAMP THING people 
die — I mean, it’s life and death, 


characters get hurt, and they don’t’ 


emerge unscathed psychologically. 
That's how the real world works, you 
don’t go through a car accident and 
walk away without a scratch. With 
most superheroes, this is exactly why 
much of the genre doesn’t work — it’s 
a never-never land. What can you do 
to Superman? He’s the most power- 
ful being on the planet; that in a nut- 
shell, is the strength and weakness of 
the character. 

MARK: So, twenty years ago, Stan 
Lee created heroes whose costumes 
got wet when they went out in the 
rain. 

STEVE: I remember vividly the issue 
of SPIDER-MAN where he breaks his 
arm...and those two incredible is- 
sues where he’s pinned under gigan- 
tic pieces of machinery! That’s what 
put Marvel on the roll that they’re on 
now. It was suddenly believable in a 
way that superheroes had never been 
before. 


“SPIDER-MAN is just as dull as SUPERMAN.” 
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MARK: Except that by now the be- 
lievabilty has been strained to where, 
as Frank Miller says, superheroes 
have gotten so mundane that you can 
find them mowing their lawns on 
weekends! 

STEVE: That’s formula, grinding the 
beauty of the sharp edges off. They’ve 
gone from what SPIDER-MAN, FAN- 
TASTIC FOUR, THOR were in the 
Sixties — when they were fresh, vi- 
tal ideas — to tried-and-true, hatworn, 
just as dull as the SUPERMAN stories. 
They’re reinvigorated when you get 
a Frank Miller who comes in and 
rethinks a character like Daredevil. 
You get Walt Simonson, who comes 
in and gives Thor back the Nordic 
roots of his mythology that fed the 
whole thing in the first place — it’s 
fresh air! Kirby’s NEW GODS, when 
they first came out, were very power- 
ful for me. They were still super be- 
ings, but when they fought they 
demolished cities! People were killed, 
they had to clear the streets, they were 
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Character sketches by Steve with Nancy O’ Connor, for the Pacesetter GAMING 


pounding each other to hamburger! It 
was suddenly believable. 

MARK: How’d you first get hired for 
SWAMP THING? 
STEVE: My friend Tn Yeates used 
todo it. His forte is wot horror. Tom 
felt that the psychotic word that 
Marty Pasko was writing for SWAMP 
THING was better for John and I to 
draw. He let us know — a good two 
to three months prior to letting DC 
know — that he was going to leave the 
book, to give us a shot at it. John and 
I already worked together on a Drac- 
ula story for BIZARRE ADVEN- 
TURES, a black-and-white Marvel 
magazine, and we worked very well 
together. We'd become friends at the 
Kubert school, we shared a house 
with Rick Veitch and Tom Yeates for 
a number of years after we were all out 
of the school. Anyway, John and I 
offered Len Wein samples of John’s 
inks on my pencils, and Len said, 

yes." 
MARK: How did Len feel about what 
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you and John wanted to do with the 
character that he and Bernie Wright- 
son created? 

STEVE: He was real resistant to it at 
first. We wanted, from the start, to do 
Swamp Thing as this earthy, primal 
being, not this smooth-skinned root- 
bound character from the Wrightson 
days. We really wanted to get into the 
plant aspect. John had done a draw- 
ing of Swamp Thing in a bog, over- 
grown with plant matter, and Len 
thought it was just too much. But 
looking at that drawing now, it’s tame 
compared to what we’ve been doing! 
Len was resistant, and it took Alan 
Moore stepping in. Alan set up the 
story, in issues #20 and #21, that gave 
a valid reason for taking the approach 
John and I had been pushing for. 
That’s not because John and I pushed 
our way onto Alan, it just turned out, 
oddly enough, that Alan had the ex- 
act same direction in mind. 
MARK: What’s going to happen to 
SWAMP THING now that the team — 
broke up? 

STEVE: Rick Veitch is taking over as 
regular penciller, with Alfredo Alca- 


la inking. John and I are going into 
semi-retirement — issue #50 was our 
last one together. After that, if Karen 
and DC want me to, I've offered to 
continue doing covers, which looks 
like it'll happen. Then we'll do Alan’s 
last issue together again. What John 
and J are discussing for Alan’s last is- 
sue — around #62 or #63 — is rather 
than pencilling and inking as we 
have, when we get the script from 
Alan I’m gonna go up to Erie and stay 
for a week or’so, and John and I will 
lay out and break down the entire sto- 
ry together. John’s never had much in- 
put on layouts and storyline, ‘cause 
that’s what the penciller does. We'll 
separate the pages and work on them 
in the mail, exchanging back and 
forth, both of us pencilling and ink- 
ing, then John will come out here to 
Vermont for the last week or two, ty- 
ing up the job. 

MARK: Sounds like a real ‘‘bang’’ 
finish. I’ve heard that DC is consider- 
ing retiring the title after that. Do you 
take it as a compliment — that no one 
can follow the act? 

STEVE: I do, it feels good. But actu- 
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ally, Alan has been associated with 
the character more than John and I — 
we've made that bed, ourselves, by re- 
quiring fill-in issues. 

MARK: Your names weren't as con- 
sistent on it as Alan 
STEVE: Yeah, but we'perhaps gave a 
definitive vision to frat he was 
writing. 

MARK: Well, comics are, aft all, a 
visual medium. 

STEVE: Yeah, but for the first time, 
a writer became the key figure on a 
comic book. 

MARK: More power to him! 
STEVE: So, ina way, SWAMP THING 
will weather John’s and my leaving — 
but I don’t see how it could weather 
Alan’s leaving, for a number of rea- 
sons. We set up a visual aesthetic for 
the character, it looks a certain way, 
feels a certain way that can be carried 
through by other artists. However, 
there’s no one in comics right now 
who’s writing like Alan. For anyone 
to step in after him’ would be 
anticlimatic. 

MARK: Why do you think no one’s 
writing like Alan? 
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“No one in comics writes like Alan Moore.” 


STEVE: First of all, Alan is Alan. Now 
that he’s surfaced, you can bet there 
will be more writers like Alan com- 
ing in. Secondly, writers aren’t paid 
very well in comics! Unless you're 
writing a book that yeilds high royal- 
ties like X-MEN. Now, if you happen 
to be a writer who can churn it out, 
then you’re making a lot of money, 
doing well enough to make a living. 
But if you’re a writer who needs to 
brood over your stories before you 
turn them in, lavish sometime and 
care on them — which is my impres- 
sion of Don McGregor, Steve Perry — 
you can’t make much of a living. 
Writers have always played second 
fiddle to artists, though they should 
be paid the same — like with MAD 
MAGAZINE. 

MARK: And EC Comics. 

STEVE: After all, the artist has noth- 
ing to draw, if the writer doesn’t pro- 
vide something. A comic that’s bad- 
ly written and tastefully drawn is as 
lousy as a comic book that’s tasteful- 
ly written and badly drawn. You get 
an Alan Moore when a guy comes in 
and believes in comics, he’s not just 
using comics as a stepping stone to 
something he considers more 
important. 

MARK: Hopefully Alan’s success will 
prod the industry to make itself more 
appetizing to new writers. 

STEVE: It already has. Hopefully 
other companies are starting to look 
at their writers much more carefully, 
because the next guy in the door could 
be the next Alan Moore. And the fact 
that Alan’s writing comics is going to 
raise the standards — not only inspire 
outside writers, who will begin to see 
comics as a valid form of expression, 
but also the people who've been writ- 
ing comcis for 20 or 30 years. Their 
editors will probably say, ‘‘why can’t 
you write like Alan Moore?’’ (Laugh- 
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ter.) That will force them to evaluate 
what they've been doing. 

MARK: From a penciller's point of 
view, what makes Alan’s scripts easy 
to work from? 

STEVE: He’s a visual writer. I've only 
had the luck of working off of one of 
Robert Kanigher’s scripts — ‘‘Dead 
Shot’ in SGT. ROCK #323. He’s 
another visual writer, he knows when 
to shut off the words and let the pic- 
ture tell the story, and when pictures 
alone will not suffice. 

MARK: And the writers who use 
comics as a stepping stone to other 
mediums may be more concerned 
with their writing as writing, rather 
that as directions to the artist? 
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STEVE: Right, the artist is not just a 
pair of hands there to bring life to the 
writer’s story. The writers who feel 
that are short-shrifting themselves and 
their artists, cutting off avenues of 
creative interchange. It’s a 
visual/verbal medium, each as impor- 
tant as the other. If one’s weak and the 
other’s strong, it makes little differ- 
ence which. Working on Marty 
Pasko’s scripts, there were many 
things that frustrated me: repetition; 
saying in the text what is already 
shown in the picture; multiple actions 
in the panel, which Marty tended to 
do quite often — you get an action in 
the foreground, an action in the mid- 
dle ground, and something important 
in the background. Too busy. Plus, 
Marty liked to use his text to bring a 
slant to the story that was beyond the 
pictures — well and good, but when 
you have a panel with three or four 
actions plus a text-heavy page, you 
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don’t have a pleasurable comic book! 
The first issue of SWAMP THING I 
did, #16, called for a high shot look- 
ing down. He mentions that it’s very 
important for the reader to see that the 
silk in the coffin has never had any 
weight on it — nothing was ever in 
the coffin. Now, I can’t do that from 
a high shot looking down! That’s a 
minor thing, it takes a minor adjust- 
ment, but when you get an accumu- 
lation of these artistic problems you 
end up spending your time cleaning 
up the extra stuff dumped in your lap. 
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I don’t mean to pick on Marty’s work 
— many, many other comics writers 
have their share of problems, too. 

MARK: I hear you've been generating 
a whole flurry of writing projects, now 
that you're free of SWAMP THING. 
STEVE: I'm writing quite a few short 
scripts, which is a lot of fun because 
I’m able to tell a whole story — be- 
ginning, middle and end — in eight 
to ten pages. I think it's a good exer- 
cise, if nothing else. Most of them 
have been horror stories. (Laughter.) 
After my “Queen for a Day’’ in 
TALES OF TERROR #1, I’ve sold 
three more to Eclipse, and I've got a 
number of other ideas to sell them, 


ending Cat and Dean’s approval. 
Two of them are aimed for this book 
John Tottleben and I are doing, which 
I can’t talk about right yet — a horror 
comic. And some of the other writing 
is documentation. Within the next 
two or three years I want to do a book 
on horror comics, sort of a history, an 
overview. 

MARK: So you're writing both 
straight prose and comics scripting 
these days — is your art taking a back 
seat? 

STEVE: Not really. The writing has 
been sort of squeezed in. Actually, 
I've been able to come up with about 
one full story a week. It takes me two 
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a book on horror comics — a history. 


or three weeks after that rough draft 
to come up with a tight script — but 
the writing takes a back seat to my 
artwork. 

Even when I’m writing, it’s usual- 
ly a means to an end that has to do 
with drawing. I’m either writing a 
script for an artist who I'd like to work 
with — in which case, my writing is 
a vehicle to see what they’!] do — or, 
when I'm writing for myself, it’s a ve- 
hicle to be able to draw my own story. 
MARK: Who are some of the artists 
you've been wanting to work with? 
STEVE: I finally got a piece to David 
Lloyd — which was first intended for 
Bruce Jones’ TWISTED TALES, way 
back when. It started as a two-pager 
because Bruce tended to use that EC 
format — a lot of text — in some of 
his stories, with minimal illustrations. 
When Pacific folded I offered it to Cat 
Yronwode for TALES OF TERROR 
and she liked it so much she asked me 
to expand it to a five-pager. That’s for 
David Lloyd, whose work I admired 
since I first saw WARRIOR #1, with 
“V for Vendetta.” 

One of the other stories is aimed at 
Tom Yeates. We were hoping to get 
Tom involved with the horror book 
that we're doing. Tom doesn’t really 
like horror too much — so it’s sort of 
a challenge to come up with some- 
thing that satisfies me as a really 
strong horror story, as well as Tom. 
In my eyes, Tom’s art and personali- 
ty has always belonged to that Hal 
Foster/Al Williamson/Alex Raymond 
school of cartooning — adventure in 
the outdoors. So I came up with a Pre- 
historic Man story that had a pretty 
strong dark twist to it. 

The third story I’m working on is 
with my old friend Rick Veitch. Rick 
and I used to do a lot of stuff that we’d 
write and draw together, but we ha- 
ven’t done that in at least three or four 
years. It’s a junkyard story. 

MARK: I understand that sections of 
the prose book on horror you're writ- 
ing will appear as articles first. 
STEVE: I’m hoping to get most of the 
chapters out as articles in magazines. 
It allows me to at least. get the work 
out there. My main reason for doing 
that is I’m relying on my own 
research, and there’s not very much 
information, unless you're discussing 
the EC comics. So I wanted to get 
them out there as articles first so then 
I could benefit from feedback. There'll 
be readers who'll know more than I 
do, and then I can hopefully revise 
each of the pieces accordingly, so that 
when I finally find a forum and a pub- 
lisher, the book will be suitable. 
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MARK: Now that your tenure on 
SWAMP THING is over, what kind of 
art projects are you working on? 
STEVE: I’m having some fun. I’m still 
taking on a few jobs that are things I 
really want to do. Other than GRUMM 
and CLOAK AND DAGGER, I've com- 
mitted to Mike Baron to pencil and 
ink one issue of BADGER, which I’m 
really looking forward to. Mike came 
up with a werewolf character, which 
I'm interested in. 

I've pretty much set it up so that I’m 
doing one job with each comic-book 
company out there. I have a number 
of projects that I haven’t even men- 
tioned yet, that I’m hoping to find 
homes for sometime in 1987. Even 
with my art I’m leaning more towards 
wanting to do my own stuff. John and 
I never held back on SWAMP THING 
— but still, after we’d worked on the 
book for a year, we'd established a 
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look, and you begin ae into using 
certain mannerisms. . . soxt of a 
crutch, which is helped along by the 
fact of deadline pressures. I’m hoping, 
with all these jobs, to be able to ex- 
periment with a lot of different ap- 
proaches, just let everything hang out, 
to play, to go out on some pretty long 
limbs. 

MARK: So it seems as if your own 
particular brand of creativity would 
be stifled if you were to stay on a regu- 
lar book? 

STEVE: Yeah. It didn’t feel like a 
treadmill for the first two-and-a-half 
years of SWAMP THING, but the last 
six months were like pulling teeth. 1 
feel as if the companies and the 
characters they own benefit more than 
I do, and that may be’selfish, but af- 
ter giving three years of my life to a 
character that belongs to DC Comics, 
and doing well by that, I’m interest- 


ed in reaping some of the personal 
benefits that I can enjoy from my stint, 
rather than just feeding a character 
that belongs to this amorphous enti- 
ty known as The Company. I’d rather 
channel all that energy into some of 
my own creations, and hopefully 
come out of it with something that’s 
a bit more personally satisfying. | feel 
that we gave our all to SWAMP 
THING, and now that the torch is be- 
ing passed on, there’s the hindsight 
to see that even though you gave your 
all, what you gave doesn’t belong to 
you. : 

MARK: It just passed through your 
hands. 

STEVE: It passed through your hands, 
and regardless of how well or poorly 
you've done, all that matters is how 
the book sold. Sometimes, it just 
seems meaningless. It’s not, at all — 
I shouldn’t say that. Because even 
though we’re not going to enjoy the 
benefits we would have, had we creat- 
ed our own characters and put all the 
same energy in, still, what we did 
with SWAMP THING, and the respect 
it earned for us in the industry is 
definitely benefiting all of us right 
now — John, myself, Alan, Karen. It’s 
not meaningless, but sometimes you 
find yourself questioning. 

MARK: If all creators reach that de- 
cision, who will be left to do the com- 
pany titles? 

STEVE: Look at Frank Miller. Frank’s 
found himself in a position where he 
can not only feed his own head by do- 
ing his own characters, and the com- 


panies are glad to publish whatever . 


he comes up with, but he now enjoys, 
like John Byrne, the freedom of being 
able to say ‘‘Oh yeah — I’ll take on 
Batman — as long as you'll let me do 
whatever I want!”’ And the companies 
are happy to say ‘‘Oh, yeah — go to 
town!” 

It’s sort of a cycle that you have to 
go through to establish yourself. This 
is something Joe Kubert told us at the 
Kubert School — you have to have a 
monthly book in order to establish 
yourself. You do that as one of the 
people in the team. Even with Frank 
— he was the penciller on 
DAREDEVIL and then he worked 
himself into the position of being able 
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to take over the writing, but he was 
still a member of a team, with an edi- 
tor, inker and colorist. After that, he 
was successful enough to be able to 
move on to RONIN — his own baby. 
That's what I’m feeling the need to do 
now. If I do well on my own creations 
and the companies are willing to work 
with me, I'd be happy to take a swing 
at doing some of the characters that 
still interest me. It’s just that I would 
need a certain autonomy, outside the 
constrictions of normal company 
policy. 

I can’t see where anyone but Frank 
Miller would have been allowed to do 
DARK KNIGHT, just as no one but 
John Byrne would have been allowed 
to take a character as important as Su- 
perman and do what he wished. 

So I’m at the beginning of the se- 
cond part of that cycle — and part of 
that, for me, is working up my writ- 
ing skills. My drawing skills, I feel I 
can only refine at this point. With 
writing, I’m only beginning to get my 
feet wet. I’ve yet to write a regular 
character on a regular basis. That 
would be the sort of terms I’d feel it’d 
be worthwhile to jump back on the 
treadmill for. But I'll have to get there. 
I'm not in the position where any 
company would allow me to do that 
right now. I’m not very studied as a 
writer — I just sort of shoot from the 
hip. My friend Steve Perry always 
points out my glaring writing flaws. 
I’m just beginning to do some real 
reading. There’s an excellent book by 
E. B. White, I don’t know if you’re 
familiar with it — 
MARK: Yes, I am. 


STEVE: I’m picking up a lot from that. 
MARK: The best book I’ve found, 
hands down, is THE ART OF FIC- 
TION, by John Gardner. 

STEVE: Oh, Rick Veitch was telling 
me about that. In fact, I was going to 
borrow his copy, now that he’s done 
with THE ONE. He said that that was 
the best thing he’s found. 

MARK: Nothing comes close. 
STEVE: And I love Gardner, ever 
since I read GRENDEL. 

MARK: It’s like a manual — youneed 
to keep referring to it. Besides comics, 
I know of your love for film — ever 
think of writing a horror screenplay? 
STEVE: I have a number of idéas that 
I don’t feel I could do as comics, un- 
less I dedicate a year or two of my life 
to doing them as a graphic novel or 
mini-series. But again, I feel a bit 
betrayed because I’m not a ‘‘full’”’ 
writer — I don’t feel I can do justice 
to them at this time. 

MARK: What draws you to horror? 
STEVE: I love and know the genre. 
Genre is important because it’s a 
shorthand language. If you go to see 
a movie and right away you see this 
guy on a horse with a gun, immedi- 
ately reams of information from count- 
less other westerns click into place. 
Horror’s the same way, like any genre. 
The genre is a vessel, a vehicle, with 
its own shape and form and language. 
Communicating on so many possible 
conscious and unconscious levels — 
fascinating, potent tool. 
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MARK: Like writing a pop song as op- 
posed to an avant-garde piece? 
STEVE: Or Jazz as opposed to classi- 
cal. I also love horror for selfish rea- 
sons — because there’s a lot of artists 
out there, damn good artists who do 
excellent superhero material, or war, 
or westerns, but I feel I do horror bet- 
ter than most of them. I would just as 
soon leave the superheroes to the peo- 
ple who can do them well. CLOAK 
AND DAGGER is one of those books 
that treads the line — that’s part of 
why I'm attracted to it. There's a lot 
of room in there to approach it with 
a horror vision. CLOAK AND DAG- 
GER, DEADMAN, SPECTRE... 
MARK: PHANTOM STRANGER... 
STEVE: Well, Phantom Stranger has 
other problems. You have a character 
that the company maintains is a mys- 
tery. To remain a mystery, you can’t 
give him any background, so they’re 
castrating the character right there — 
you're never going to make him a vi- 
tal character if you maintain those 
limitations. 

Horror is often labeled as escapist 
fiction, but it’s not — it’s confrontist, 
it deals with ways of confronting and 
coping. If I say “‘horror’’ to you, what 
image pops into your head? 

MARK: An old pulp cover with a half- 
clad woman. in the throes of a 
monster. 

STEVE: (Laughter.) Okay — now a lot 
of monsters, in their way, are not es- 
capist — they're confronting some sort 
of sexual repression. 

MARK: Symbolized in the form of the 
monster. 

STEVE: And horror acts on and 
speaks to the-body as well as the 
mind, just as comics engage both the 
left and right sides of the brain. Your 
logical thinking is involved with the 
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text, while the visuals act on the un- 
conscious part of your mind. David 
Cronenberg’s films are like that — 
your mind is engaged but the film also 
works on this primal organic level. 
When I first saw THE BROOD, I found 
my body shaking because the story 
that Cronenberg is telling is tied into 
biological functions — the body rebel- 
ling against itself. 


MARK: The artist struck a responsive 
chord in your physiology. 

STEVE: BANG! BANG! BANG! All 
these connections are happening and 
you no longer have any control over 
your responses. It becomes ‘‘real’’ to 
you. 

MARK: Like the TWILIGHT ZONE 
episode with William Shatner on the 
plane, when he pulls the curtain and 
sees the gremlin on the wing! No mat- 
ter how many times I see that I always 
get a physical rush. 

STEVE: Exactly, though you're talk- 
ing about shock as opposed to the lin- 
gering uneasy body tensions Cronen- 
berg induces. That’s why screen vio- 
lence became such a potent thing,, 
when it first ‘‘happened.’”” BONNIE 
AND CLYDE, THE WILD BUNCH, the 
audience came out looking like they’d 
been hit on the head with a board. 
Their bodies were asgexhausted as 
their emotions. I can ame a comic 
that did the same thing — in fagt, the 
comic that got me into wanting to do 
horror comics. SKULL #6, ‘‘A Gothic 
Tale,”’ the first part of the book is by 
Tom Veitch and Greg Irons. When I 
first read that story I was 16 or 17. I 
got to the climactic page and it was 
so potent that I threw the comic to the 
ground! A physical gut reaction, 
which I haven't felt since, in recent 
comics. That’s what keeps me doing 
these horror comics, because I'd like 
to be able to get that same response 
from readers. That’s a sort of perverse 
desire in life, I suppose. 

MARK; I know SWAMP THING has 
sometimes gotten that response in me. 
STEVE: That’s why a film like ALIEN 
or DEATH WISH, when it first came 
out, had people jumping around in 
the theatres. In a positive light, the 
Talking Heads film STOP MAKING 
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“Frank Miller and 


can’t think of when I’ve seen 
another film that,had people actually 
getting up out of their nd danc- 


2 performance, and I didn’t care 
if critically the film is called a sham, 
hitting an emotional 


it’s still valid 
MARK: Like Hitchcoc PSYCHO, 
which he called his “‘fun’’ film 
STE » him, it was a lark. I 
remember speaking to Ben Ruiz, who 
now teaches at the Kubert school. 
He'd seen PSYCHO when it first came 
out, and still to this day when he 
hears the title, all he remembers is the 
anger and fear he felt when Janet 
Leigh was stabbed in the shower. 
MARK: Hitchcock said it was his 
greatest practical joke — it kept mil- 
lions of American women afraid to 
take a shower for years! 
STEVE: Thank God he didn’t set the 
murder on the toilet! (Laughter.) 
MARK: We'd have a constipated 
country. 
STEVE: We already do, but | don’t 
think we can blame Hitchcock for 
that! 
MARK: Another funny thing about 
PSYCHO is that people tend to 
remember the murder in vivid red 
color, but Hitchcock used chocolate 
fudge for blood — the film was in 
black-and-white! 
STEVE: Yes, and two other black-and- 
white films have done that. THE 
HAUNTING, Robert Wise’s film of the 
Shirley Jackson story. We went to see 
it with a couple of friends, and one 
of them came out and mentioned the 
sene where the woman who ends up 
lying ‘and giving her spirit to the 
house steps out in a dr that she’s 
found. Our friend came out and said, 
“Wasn't that odd in that scene with 
the dre how it suddenly changed 
?”’ He was so into that emo- 
tional moment that he saw color! The 
first time I saw ERASER D, the 
textures of the film were so intense 
that I was seeing sequences in tints of 
color that weren't there at all 
MARK: I guess that’s when the artist 
knows he’s done his job. 
STEVE: And if you're doing a comic 
book where the ler is breathlessly 
turning the pages to see what happens 
next, then you're doing the same 
thing. 
MARK: Maybe that’s why people call 
SWAMP THING ‘“‘real."’ 
STEVE: It becomes an exp: 
rather than just another comic 


ience, 
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End of the line for the old gang — ST #50, Alan.Moore’s conclusion to his sweep- 


ing ‘‘American Gothic.” 
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why Miller’s DAREDEVIL made the 
impression that it did. And RONIN: 
I remember the sequence where the 
woman is in the darkness, and the 
darkness just engulfs her, and he had 
a pure black page. It becomes 
tangible. 

MARK: It’!] be great to see what Frank 
does with Batman in DARK KNIGHT. 
STEVE: Yeah, Alan spent some time 
with Frank on the west coast and told 
me quite a bit about what Frank was 
planning for the last two issues and 
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it sounds amazing! It turns out that 
Frank and I had the same high school 
art teacher, back when Frank was also 
in Vermont. 

MARK: How do the local folks up 
here relate to a comic-book artist? 
STEVE: Actually, it keeps me ground- 
ed — most of our friends here have 
nothing to do with comics. | like that. 
I may be an award-winning cartoonist, 
but I still have to cut my wood and 
get it stacked before the cold weather 


gets here again. QD 
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STEVE BISSETTE’S GUIDE TO 


pe | The many faces of Swamp Thing 


LEFT, TOP TO BOTTOM: Glimpses of the first SWAMP THING by Wrightson and Wein from HOUSE OF SECRETS #92, 
1971. RIGHT, TOP: First look at Wein/Wrightson ST from SWAMP THING #1, 1972. BOTTOM LEFT: Wrightson pre-Swamp 
Thing Plant Elemental, from a 1968 story that ended with the line ‘‘. . .things of moss will inherit the land.” From HOUSE 
OF MYSTERY #195. BOTTOM RIGHT: Wrightson post-Swamp Thing swamp creature from his MONSTERS COLORING BOOK, 
1974. 


THIS BOOK 
SOLD OUT! 
DID YOU 
GET A 
COPY? 


FAZE ONE FAZERS is the hottest selling title from AC 
Comics. Reports from across the country indicate that it is 


a sell out. The publisher has sold all copies and is unable to 
fill additional distributor and store reorders for No. 1 of this 
4 issue mini-series. The same thing is happening with the 
second issue. 

Realizing the demand, AC Comics was able to scrape up 
an additional 100 copies from the printer who always keeps 
a small quantity of everything he prints. These mint books 
are now available at $5.00 each. No dealers, no discounts. 
Limit 1 per order. In addition we have approximately 125 
damaged copies. These were returned to the publisher 
because of damage in shipping. Defects would include 
scuffing, slight spine bending, corners bent, etc. These will 
be sold at cover price ($1.75), best condition books sold 
first. First come, first served. Limit 3 copies per customer, 
no dealers, no discount. , 

Issue No. 2 is still available at $1.75. Pre-publication 
distributor orders on issues 2-4 were very low. If you wish 
to obtain a copy of issues 3 and 4, reserve your copy now 
with your bookstore to assure that your store orders a suffi- 
cient quantity. Do not order FAZERS 3 and 4 directly from 
AC Comics! Postage on 1 to 3 books is 70 cents. Order 
from: PARAGON PUBLICATIONS, P.O. Box 1216, 
Longwood, FL 32750. 
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SWAMP THING 


GUESS THE ARTISTS! One's never seen print before, and two are really imposters! Give it your best shot before reading 
any further. TOP: Wrightson, first ST, HOUSE OF SECRETS #92, 1971; Never-before-seen Art Suydam tryout sketch from 
1980; Paul Gulacy from Eclipse’s ST MOVIE PORTFOLIO OF 1983; Mike Kaluta, cover of BRAVE & BOLD #176, 1981. MID- 


DLE: Nestor Redondo, second of all ST artists, from ST #19, 1975; Ernie Chua/Fred Carillo, from ST #24, 1976 (written by 
none other than DAK); Jim Aparo, from BRAVE & BOLD #176, 1981. BOTTOM: Murphy Anderson, DC COMICS PRESENTS 
#8, 1979; Keith Giffen/John Celardo, from CHALLENGERS OF THE UNKNOWN #83, 1977; plus two imposters: Ramona 
Fradon/Vince Colletta’s masked partygoer from SUPER FRIENDS #28, 1980; masked skating rapist (!) from an unidentified 
Japanese comic, circa 1980. 


YOU'RE RIGHT, CLAYBURNE.... 
ALEC HOLLAND LS’ DEAD... 
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TOP: Tom Yeates, first artist on the SAGA OF THE SWAMP THING, from SOTST #8, 1982; Bissette/Totleben’s romanticized 
ST from SOTST #24, 1984. BOTTOM: Bissette/Alfredo Alcala, from ST #41, 1985; Rick Veitch/Al Williamson, from DC COMICS 
PRESENTS #85, 1985; Shawn McManus, SOTST #28, 1984. Other ST delineators we’ve not included — Stan Woch, Ron 
Randall, Jan Duursema/Tom Mandrake, Bo & Scott Hampton, Mark Texiera/Tony Dezuniga, and the unidentified painter 
of the ST movie poster, along with makeup designer Bill Munns. Future artists will include John Totleben solo, Bissette solo, 
Rick Veitch, Gene Colan, Joe Orlando, and Michael Gilbert for the MR. MONSTER/SWAMP THING crossover. 
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IF YOU’VE ENJOYED 


READING THIS 


COMIC BOOK... 


NEAT STUFF: From the 
demented mind of Weirdo 
editor PETER BAGGE comes 
this quarterly solo magazine 
—all-Bagge and all-hilarious 
strips starring Girly-Giri, 
Chuckle Boy, Junior, the 
Bradieys, Studs Kirby, and 
more! ($5.50 for three issues) 


LLOYD LLEWELLYN: The 
coolest of the hip, DANIEL 
CLOWES'’s retro-new wave 
detective confronts hillbillies, 
hotrodders from Mars, giant 
robots, mad scientists, and 
dangerous dames in this 
deadly serious spoof! ($9.95 
for six issues) 


LOVE AND ROCKETS: No 
doubt: the indispensible 
comic of the '80s! GILBERT 
and JAIME HERNANDEZ’s 
bi-monthly title features the 
continuing series ‘“‘Locas 
Tambien,” ‘Mechanics,’ 
“Heartbreak Soup,” and much 
more! ($9.95 for six issues) 


THREAT: Four continuing 
serles—'‘The Holo. Bros,” 
“Bob Mercenary,” 

and “Enigma Funnies’—from 
five wildly talented new car- 
toonists! Violent, antisocial, 
diverting, unique, funny as 
hell—and monthly, to boot! 
($9.95 for six issues) 
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Chaykin 


THE COMICS JOURNAL: A 


hard-hitting magazine of news 


and opinion, invaluable for 
anyone who takes comic 
books and comic strips seri- 
ously. One hundred pages of 
news, reviews, features, and 
interviews—every month! 
($14.95 for nine issues) 


AMAZING HEROES: The TV 
Guide of comics: a comic 
book sized magazine that 
previews upcoming cemics 
(often with exclusive artwork 
and Interviews), looks back at 
classic series, reviews current 
comics, answers readers’ 
questions, and more! 84 
Pages every other week! 
($24.00 for 12 issues) 


) 1986 Mike Kazaleh; CRITTERS © 1986 Stan Sakai; JOURNEY © 


1986 William Messner-Loebs; DICK TRACY © 1986 The Tribune Syndicate 


NEAT STUFF © 1985 Peter Bagge; LOVE AND ROCKETS © 1985 Jaime Hernandez; 
© 


COMICS JOURNAL “Time?” cover © 1986 First Comics, Inc. & Howard Chaykin, Inc. 


CAPTAIN JACK 


Clowes; THREAT © 1986 Jim Rohn; AMAZING 
DOOMSDAY +1 cover © 1986 John Byrne; ANYTHING GOES! “Savage” cover © 1986 


HEROES “Watchmen” cover © 1986 DC Comics Inc. 
Gil Kane 


LLOYD LLEWELLYN © 1986 De 


.. .FANTAGRAPHICS BOOKS offers a whole line of fine comic 
books and comic magazines for your entertainment. Subscribe 
today for a regular dose of the very best the field has to offer! 


ADVENTURES OF 
CAPTAIN JACK: 
Animator MIKE 
KAZALEH Is the man 


behind this devilishly 


funny space-opera 
series, starring Capt. 
Jack and his crew. 
($9.00 for six issues) 


THE DOOMSDAY 
SQUAD: JOHN 
BYRNE’s first major 
professional series, 
re-colored for this 
deluxe printing. All 
seven issues, with 
some special bonus 
attractions in the 
back! ($11.50 for all 
seven issues) 
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CRITTERS: A funny- 
animal anthology 
featuring work by 
STEVE GALLACCI, 
FREDDY MILTON, 
STAN SAKAI, TOM 
STAZER, and more! 
Action and humor! 
($9.00 for six issues) 


ANYTHING GOES!: 
Featuring new stories 
and art by ALAN 
MOORE, FRANK 
MILLER, BILL SIEN- 
KIEWICZ, JAIME HER- 
NANDEZ, JACK 
KIRBY, MIKE BARON 
...and that’s only 
the beginning! ($8.00 
for all five issues) 


\U 
‘The Adveniures of cue Maca 


FANTAGRAPHICS BOOK 
JOURNEY: BILL 
MESSNER-LOEBS'’s 
epic saga of 1812 
frontiersman Joshua 


SPECIAL ISSUE! 


\ 


the classic comics library 
CHESTER GOULD and DICK TRACY 


Chester Gould by Donald Phelps 
Remembering Dick Tracy by Tom Detfaven 


MacAlistaire, now in 
its fourth year! Gritty, 
funny, and fantastic 
at the same time! 
($9.00 for six issues) 


NEMO: If you love classic 
comic strips, you'll want 
this magazine, which 
reprints the finest of the 
field. ($19.00 for 6 issues) 


i a 


Please send me the following: 
O A6-issue subscription to Adventures of Captain Jack; | have | 
enclosed $9.00 (outside U.S. and Canada: $12.50). 

CA 12-issue subscription to Amazing Heroes (includes the twice- I 
a-year AH Preview Special—148 pages of previews!); !have enclosed 
$24.00 (outside U.S. and Canada: $30.00). 

CD AS-issue subscription to Anything Goes!; | have enclosed $9.00 | 
(outside U.S. and Canada: $12.50). 

(C_AG-issue subscription to Critters; | have encloged $9.00 (outside | 
U.S. and Canada: $12.50). 3 

CA Tissue subscription to Doomsday Squad; | have enclosed @ 
$12.00 (outside U.S. and Canada: $16.50). cd I 
CO) AG-issue subscription to LLoyd Llewellyn; I have enclosed $9.95 
(outside U.S. and Canada: $13.50). 

C A G-issue subscription to Love and Rockets; | have enclosed 
$9.95 (outside U.S. and Canada: $13.50). 

{A 6-ssue subscription to NEMO; I have enclosed $19.00 (outside. 
U.S. and Canada: $25.00). 

© A 6-issue subscription to Love and Rockets; | have enclosed | 
$9.95 (outside U.S. and Canada: $13.50). 

C_A6-issue subscription to Threat; | have enclosed $9.95 (outside J 
U.S. and Canada: $13.50). 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


city, ‘STATE___ZIP 


Send to: 
| ear taal ie Books, 4359 Cornell Road, Agoura, CA 91301 J 


OUR FUTURE’S ONLY HO! 
ISHERETODAY 


ROY THOMAS, ALAN MOORE 
& SOUTHERN KNIGHTS 


Dave, 

Speaking of the CRISIS ON IN- 
FINITE EARTHS, I hope you get Roy 
Thomas to give his opinion, since the 
“‘crisis’’ seems to have defined him 
out of existence as an editor. Roy, 
Alan Moore and the guys who do 
SOUTHERN KNIGHTS seem to be 
almost the only current comic writers 
who can do superheroes effectively, 
without whining and condescending 
to the material. Every time I read one 
of the COMICS INTERVIEW intervie- 


JAMES C. HALLETT. ALL RIGHTS RESERVED. 


BLACKMOON 


LETTERS 


es 


wees complaining that he can’t stand 
to do superhero comics, I think, 
“Then go write your novel, asshole.”’ 
Popular culture is legitimized by its 
popularity, period. The same can’t be 
said for many of the ‘‘fine arts’? — 
take the guy who dropped the I- 
beams into wet cement at random, for 
a million or so in tax dollars. The art 
critics talked seriously about the 
“work,’’ which is enough to make it 
“art,’’ I suppose. And is that'a mas- 
sive intellectual fraud I smell in the 
wind? 

COMICS INTERVIEW is looking 
fine. The old, a-little-too-eclectic logo 


The resident powerhouse of the SOUTHERN KNIGHTS — Kristin, gets a chance to do her stuff. 


BE WHEN IM. 
THROUGH WITH Him), 


ISSUE NO. 1 ON SALE IN JUNE 


DEALERS ORDER NOW! 
IF YOUR DISTRIBUTOR IS NOT CARRYING BLACKMOON” CONTACT: 


Alternate Realities > 1719 B Pearl St » Boulder, CO 80302 (303) 443-5737 
Andromeda Dist. +367 Queen St W- Toronto, Ontario, Canada M5V 2A4 (416) 593-9894 
Capital City Dist. - 2827 Perry St. - Madison, WI 53713 (608) 274-8987 

Cavco- 114A Bldg., 1404 Fairfax Traffic Way+ Kansas City, MO66115 (913) 281-5240 
Clyde Durkee » 32 Marshall Ave. - Trenton, NJ 08610 (609) 396-7798 

Comics Hawaii + 94-515 Ukee St. Suite 9 - Waipahu, HI 96797 (808) 677-3348 
Comics Unlimited Ltd. - 6833 Amboy Rd. + Staten Island, NY 10309 (718) 948-2223 
Crown Dist. - 1708 Utica Ave. + Brooklyn, NY 11234 (718) 258-9847 

Diamond Dist. - 1712 Belmont Ave., Bay C « Baltimore, MD 21207 (301) 298-1184 
Friendly Franks Dist. - 3990 N. Broadway - Gary, IN 46408 (219) 884-5052 
Glenwood Dist. -124 Vandalia St. + Collingsville, IL 62234 (618) 345-1027 

Heroes World - 70 Morris St. * Morristown, NJ 07960 (201) 455-1211 


Multi-Book & Periodica Inc.+ 4128S. Service Rd.-+ Burlington, Ontario CanadaL7L 4X5 
(416) 632-5573 


Styx International - 1858 Arlington St. + Winnepeg, Manitoba, Canada R2X 1W6 
(204) 586-8547 


Sunrise Comics - 5313 Sheila St. + City of Commerce, CA 90040 (213) 263-5440 
OR US COMICS DIRECTLY 


107 E. LANCASTER AVENUE, WAYNE, PA 19087 
(215) 688-5166 


© 1985 The Guild 
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YALA 


LAST WORD 


Comics Interview 234 Fifth Ave. Suite 301 New York, NY 10001 


had a nice run, but I was glad to see 
it go in favor of a cleaner design. And 
let me add my voice to the 
urge you to keep doing the 


self. A Bat-Dave? An X-Dave? A 

Bizarro-Dave? A Hembeck-Dave? 

Glad to hear the magazine has carved 

itself some territory in the shrinking 

comics market. Should put you in 
good stead for the next boom. 

Dan Hagen 

Apt. 3B 

16 W. Harrison 

Charleston, IL 61920 


Order any 2 for $5 — or any 5 for $10. 


SIDE: MORE INTERVIEWS THAN ANY OTHER ALA 


, EE EAS ROPE Ee Uy 
Vf Sie fot RELL RAVEN Rae, 


= sonies 


#1-$3,0 Keith Giffen on the mak- 


ing of THE OMEGA MEN 
— Steve Gerber speaks out on comics 
— X-MEN inker Terry Austin talks — 
Marvel's top man, Jim Galton, tells all — 
and much more in this premiere issue! 


#2-$3.00 Miller raps about RONIN 
.UU — Mark Evanier shares 
secrets of Kirby's NEW GODS — Steve 
Gerber asks Will Meugniot about DNA- 
GENTS — Gene Simmons of KISS on 
comics — more! Cover by Frank Miller. 


JLA-AVENGERS! 


> COMIET ——~"6 


3.83.00 Don McGregor & Craig 
UU Russell on KILLRAVEN — 
Origins of NEW TEEN TITANS told by 
Marv Wolfman — Howard Chaykin on 
AMERICAN FLAGG — French comics by 
Neal Adams — Cover by Russell. 


#4-$3,00 Starlin speaks about 
A WARLOCK, CAPTAIN 
MARVEL & DREADSTAR — DC's Dick 
Giordano, part 1 — from Foster to 
Frazetta, the last Roy G. Krenkel inter- 
view. — Cover by Starlin, 


Finer 
Hy neces NEXOS +2 


Wendy & Richard Pini George Perez & Roy Artist Tod Smith — inl 
#5-93.00 wnside eLrauest, part | #6-83.00 thomas tell all about #7-83.00 ‘Mike DeCarlo, too ie #8-53.00 cra PSocuse NEXUS 
1 — Stan Lee, straight from the shoul. | JLA/AVENGERS feud — inside ELF- | D'ARC TANGENT — TV star Robert | WHISPER and BADGER — Bill Griffith 
der — DC’s Dick Giordano part 2—Ori- | QUEST, part 2— Berke Breathed biabs | Culp talks about comics — Marvel artist | talks about ZIPPY THE PINHEAD 
gins of COMICO. Cover by Wendy Pini. | about BLOOM COUNTY — more! Awe- | Jack Abel OMEGA MEN cover by Smith | Richard Burton on British comics plus 


some cover by Perez! & DeCarlo! more! Cover by Steve Rude. 


INTERVIEWS! MORE TORT 


SIMONSON‘ 1 me AZTEC ACE "227520. mE PAGE = 
. eee ARCIA LOPEZ Son. 


- “a 


: 4 
{ Ns) 
GOD-SIZE ISSUE! 


9-85.00 GO0,SIZE_,_ ISSUE 
}-7).UU wait Simonson, the man 
and his art — grand master Joe Kubert 
gabs — A walk down memory lane with 
comics giant Gardner Fox — much, 
much more!! THOR cover by Simonson. 


#11-93,00 John Romita, Jr talks 

UU) about Marvel from IRON 
MAN to X-MEN — Doug Moench (part 
two) on his stormy career and the state 


of comics — inside Pacific Comics — 
‘more! X-MEN cover by Romita! 


Doug Moench on his SF 
#10-3.00 ‘series — trom Startin to 
STAR WARS, a wacky interview with 
Steve Leialoha — Christy Marx on wom- 
en, sex and RED SONJA — more! ACE 
cover by Hernandez & Yeates. 


#12.$3,00 DC artist Jose Luis 
UU Garcia Lopez (TEEN 
TITANS, ATARI FORCE) — EC artistdack 
Davis — TV's Mr. Rogers — star scrip- 
ter Alan Moore talks about superheroes 
— Louise Simonson — more! 


Send to: Fictioneer Books Ltd. 234 Fifth Avenue Suite 301 


BACK ISSUES 


—_____—___{_“saex issues} —_________ 
Order any 2 for $5 — or any 5 for $10. 


$ THE LEGION OF 
#16-83.00 super.HeROEs! writer 
—and DC Vice President — Paul Levitz, 
and artist Dan Jurgens — DOOM 
PATROL creator & original X-MEN writer 
Arnold Drake rattles skeletons at DC | 


$ Co-creators John Os- 
#15-$3.00 tranaer & Tim Truman 
on GRIMJACK! VOID INDIGO artist Val 
Mayerik! Richard Pini & Colleen Doran 
on A DISTANT SOIL! Great cover by 
Truman! 


Jim Shooter talks about 
#14-83.00 secre wars! Gary 
Groth of COMICS JOURNAL! Scripter 
Steve Englehart sounds off on SILVER 
SURFER and other surprises! SECRET 
WARS cover by Mike Zeck! 


Gerry Conway & Roy 
#13-$3.00 thomas sound off on 
scripting movies (Conan, Fire & Ice) and 
comics — a two-fisted talk with outspoken 
artist Ernie Colon — porn star Kelly 
Nichols — Don Rosa — more! 


comes 


im AAVOW 


i ee Ta 


THE ELEMENTALS! ZOT! _writer/artist British artist Brian Bol- AMBUSH BUG 
#17-$3.00 creator sin Willingham: #18-53.00 scott mectouar A rap #19-$3.00 and breaks the silence #20-$3.00 alumnus Keith’ Giffen 
talks about this super-group! Jerry Gri with original CAPTAIN MARVEL writer & | about the secret BATMAN VERSUS | and X-MEN artist Dave Cockrum — pub- 
denetti his years with Will Eisner! — | Golden Age great Rod Reed — HEAVY | JUDGE DREDD project he and Alan | lisher Dave Singer about the 
Golden Age great Gaylord DuBois. | METAL artist Arthur Suydam —Marvel’s | Moore have been working on! COMIC | T.H.U.N.D.E.R. AGENTS — news of the 
Cover by Bill Willingham Carol Kalish! BUYERS GUIDE's Don & Maggie- | NIGHTCRAWLER mini-series 


t FRED HEMBECK DESTROYS * ‘THIS MAGAZINE 
(SEE THE MARVEL UNIVERSE? ©" MAY BE WORTH $100. 


$ Marvel Destroys the 
#22-83.00 Fred“ Hembeck 
Universe. . .er. . something like that — 
Marvel artist Tom Yeates talks about 
TIMESPIRITS — and celebrated British 
writer Ramsey Campbell on comics! 


The MYTH-ADVENTURES 
#23-53,00 of tan favorite Phil 
Foglio! Artist Neil Vokes of Comico's 
ROBOTECH/MACROSS — inside story 
of Japanese comics, American style, Plus 
a conversation with Cat Yronwode! 


Send to: Fictioneer Books Ltd. 234 Fifth Avenue 
New York 10001 


interview 


Sal Buscema breaks 
#24-83,00 his long silence to tak al 
about the early days at Marvel — Writer 
Max Collins and artist Terry Beatty talk 
about MS. TREE! DC's Karen Berger on 
SWAMP THING. T. M. Maple , too 


Suite 301 


S$ SHATTER was created 
#21-$3.00 completely on computer 
— artist Michael Saenz tells how you can 
do computer comics! Kelley Jones — on 
Marvel's MICRONAUTS! Rick Hoberg 
about drawing THE BATMAN! 


’ GOR & GREETING CARDS McGREGOR 


Dear Dave & crew, 

Congrats on interviewing not one, 
but two fascinating writers this time 
out. I’ve loved Jo Duffy’s STAR 
WARS since she began it, (and her 
predecessor, David Michelinie, was 
the guy who snared me into “‘seri- 
ous’’ comic collecting in the first 
place). I’m sorry that she’s never got- 
ten the sales/aclaim that she deserves 
for it, and how could I help but cheer 
her remarks about the ‘‘Women’s 


GULACY & | om as saa | SIMONSON& 


(301) 281-1144 


SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE 
1720-C Belmont Ave. 
Baltimore, Md. 21207 


COMIC WORL 


HOW TO ORDER 


1 - Put in, next to each title you want to 
receive, the number of copies you want to 
receive. (his will now be your standing order) 


ss 
An erotically explicit science-fiction 


2 - Count the total number of books and put 

Z Viewpoint’’ issue?! (Almost makes | odyssey by DON McGREGOR. Starring that number in the box below. 3 - Now see what 

A shotgun blast of fiery, explosive | up for the Quadrant ad, and the ump- | one of the most remarkable heroines in PTRATION DATE plan nee number BE eoke fits ange) ane neck 
fiction by DON McGREGOR — fea-| teenth picture of Ms. Victory falling | SF. Killraven was never like this! Bonus: Off chat plans..4 you sare cum 2 : 


i or C, then return this entire form with the 
turing Dragonflame, a savage ghetto| out of her costume, but I digress. . .) 


guerilla dealing out brutal justice to those |_| must admit that I wasn’t crazy about 
beyond the reach of the law! Trade paper- anything of Peter Gillis’ that I'd read 


a back-up feature on DETECTIVES, 
INC. With artwork by MARSHALL 
ROGERS. Trade paperback with full- 


correct amount of deposit for the plan you are 
under to :GEPPI'S SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE. If you 
have enough books for Plan D, and you choose 


| 
| 
back with 7 sensational b & w PAUL , color cover painting by WALT SIMON- NOME, : that plan, then just send the order form to us 
GULACY illustrations before (WARP and issue #1 of ETER- | gon. ‘4 chit ADDR and we will inform you of the amount you need 
i NALS, f'rinstance), but this interview as See = aa to send us in order to become prepaid. NOTE : 
has made me want to reconsider. His $10 00 a. CIty _ = Changes in your order will be made ONLY upon 
$7.00 " iA STATE 7IP written notification. 


words about censorship were right on 
the money, especially! It’s a crazy 


world we're living in when. people 
P CRAIG worry about comic-book contents, 
a 


and (VOID INDIGO and its kin not- 


| withstanding) most of them aren’t 

| ELL nearly as ‘‘suggestive’’ as, say, soap 

| operas or even a lot of contemporary 
° 


postpaid PLAN _"C" - 70 OR MORE BOOKS 

atid — ~~ §30.00 DEPOSIT —— 
SiITPPED WEEKLY 
10%. DISCOUNT 

PREE PLASTIC. BAG FOR FACH COMIC 


YOU PAY SHIPPING CHARGES 


HOMO RUONE, TOTAL NUMBER BOOKS 


WORK PHONE 


I UNDERSTAND THAT MY SUBSCRIPTION BEGINS 
WITH THE NEXT AVAILABLE ISSUE OF EACH 
TITLE THAT I HAVE SELECTED. 


PLAN _"D" = PREPAID 
} BOOKS 
A MONTH 
10% DISCOUNT 

FREE PLASTIC BAG FOR RACH COMIC 
WE PAY SHIPPING 
**4n SUM EQUAL TO OR EF 
‘TH AMOUNT OF EACH ORD! 
SHIPPED, 
BEFORE $ 


PLASTIC BAG F 
YOU_PAY SHIPPING CHARGES. 


~ (Signature) 


greeting cards — both of which are 
at least as readily available to the 
scrutiny of ‘‘young, impressionable” 
children and their parents as your 
average comic book! 

Keep up the good work, please — 


(Parent's Signature, if under 18) | 


FREE PLAS’ FOR EACH COMIC 
YOU PAY SHIPPING CHARGES 


CATALOG AVAILABLE-OVER 2 MILLION BOOKS 
WATCH FOR OUR FALL 1985 CATALOG UPDATE. 


RED SONJA AK ARCHIE COMICS 


7 > " ROM: SPACE KNIGHT ARTON: a ae, 
especially the fine attention you've CRET WARS IT aan Force ALL HUMOR TITLES 
waren 


given to writers lately. My requests ' 
are Tom DeFalco (whose work on 
MACHINE MAN and FIRESTAR 
deserve better from fandom), Jan 


Five science fiction and fantasy stories Siaad ae pore {ier ond 
by JACK LONDON. Clothbound hard- | “rePaen Destetano s : 
cover with 5 b & w interior illustrations MAN get lps; Vote for Best New 15 witty and whimsical fantasies by 
and full-color fold-out drawing, plus title | Comic of ’85. May it last 300 is- | L. FRANK BAUM, author of the wonder- 
and contents page designs, many interior | Sues!. . .knowing DC’s high mortal- | ful Wizard of Oz stories. Clothbound 
designs,experimental end paper art and | ity rate on their ‘‘alternative’’ books, } hardcover with b & w illustrations and 
color dustjacket design by Killraven and | it probably won’t reach #30, but I’ve | dust jacket drawing by Hugo-Award 


BATMAN & OUTSID 
BLUE DEVIE 
CRISTS/INFINITE EARTHS 


ERS 


& DAGGER 


THE KING 
NORTH 


IC WARRTOR 


FURY OF FIRESTORM 

GL COMBAT 

GREEN LANTERN 

INFINITY, INC. 

JUSTICE LEAGUE 

LEGION SUPERHEROES -BAXTER 
"MAZING MAN 

NEW NTTANS-BAXTER 


NEW (X-FAXTOR) 


wilo 
ALS. 


¢ POUR 


Elric artist P. CRAIG RUSSELL. got my fingers crossed), and Greg | Winning SF artist TIM KIRK. siéies SRCREE. ORIGINS 
Potter. INCREDIBLE HULK 
$8.50 That should keep you busy for a $8.50 Sa aie SAVAGE SHOE OF COMA 
plus $1.00 postage while! plus $1.06 postage KUL. INTERVIEW 
FICTIONEER BOOKS, LTD. Amy Sacks FICTIONEER BOOKS, LTD. HOUUIA 
Suite 301 234 Fifth Avenue Deep in the Heart of Jersey Suite 301 234 Fifth Avenue DR. WHO MONTHLY 
New York, NY 10001 New York, NY 10001 


FANGORIA 


cut to 
es WHO'S WHO sF MOV 
FURY VS. SHTELD WONDER WOMAN STARBUR’ 
R PARKER ACTION WORLD'S PINEST STARLOG _ 
RMAN: & “TRONEISL AARDVARK -VANATIEIM CONTINUING PAPERBACKS 
POWER PACK 


NEXT ISSUE: Marvel’s writer/artist ALAN WEISS — the hand behind the world’s first 
hard-hat superhero: STEELGRIP STARKEY! Plus Australian storyboard artist PAUL 
POWER blasts his way from Hollywood across our sizzling pages! FANTASIA’s for- 


CERERUS ___DR.WHO 


gotten forefat JULES ENGEL finally tells his tale! All this and more in COMICS 
INTERVIEW #33! 


A COMIC YOU WON’T SOON FORGET 


Horror and Science Fiction “Death Rattle looks gorgeous. The inside color is 


beautiful...The best I’ve seen.” 
—Robert Crumb 


“With all due respect to Eclipse, Death Rattle, not 
Tales of Terror, may turn out to be the real successor 
to Twisted Tales. Get a bunch.” 

—Bud Plant tip sheet 


“Charles Burns’ ‘Ill Bred’ gave me the willies! Death 


Rattle sells great in my store!” 
—Jim Edwards, The Comic Strip, Denton TX 


“Death Rattle No. 1 exceeded by far our sales 
expectations.” 
—Walter Wang, Comics Unlimited 


“Death Rattle is a last resurrecting the horror comics 
genre!” 


—Mary Alice Wilson, Darkstar Books, Springfield OH 


“Death Rattle is easily—by far and away—the best an- 
thology comic on the stands today!” 
—James Houston 


“Inside Death Rattle is some of the finest art since the 
days of Wally Wood’s science-fiction comics! 


—Clay Geerdes 


” 


“Death Rattle is without question the finest horror com- 
ic on the stands.” 
—Swamp Thing artist Steve Bissette 


Fans, professionals, retailers and distributors all agree: for ac- 
tion, science-fiction, horror and adventure, Death Rattle tops the 
charts in quality. If you like great art and great tales that don’t 
rehash the same old plots everyone knows too well, Death Rat- 
tle is for you. Artists and writers like Rand Holmes, Mike Baron, 
Steve Rude, Jack (Jaxon) Jackson, Will Eisner and Charles Burns 
can be found in the pages of Death Rattle. The coloring is done 
by our universally praised studio, it’s printed on Baxter paper, 
and every issue is jam-packed with comics, not ads. Watch for 
it bi-monthly! 


